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Pottqiiim altoB Tentam in montai alfoe , 

VlMIL. 

^ ITks, jres,'' ^said Montgonery^ after a 
iMg ecmversation with X)e Courcy, ^ytB; 
9o doubt 3^ni M#miif to act hoOMrsUy; 
btit intentimis are Awtgyt the |[»M)pcrty cf 
the owncfr, and^eti^ aie Hie fropccty ^ 

*^ I wish it were any but you that asked 
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me tliat question," said De€ourcy, for the 
first time starting and striding away from 
Montgomery-; his giairt %are, burning 
cheek, and flashing ?ye, though half avert- 
ed, enough to intimidate aU but those who 
love danger for its own sake. 

« And what answer would you jretum 
to him ?" said Montgomery, calmly. 

"Would you wish to hear?" said De 
Courcy, stopping short. 

« Yes ; for I would be glad to hear what 
answCT would satisfy your own conscience. 
Of course, you would not presume to jus- 
tify yourself to othffl-s bjr means that would 
not justify you to yovuwlf." * 

De Courcy stopt in his haughty strides. 
He threw himself against the chimney- 
piece with a violence that shook the rooto, 
and terrified Montgomery. He remained 
loddng for some moments in the stirong 
flpapms of masculine agony, and then tears 
fordng thar way through his closed fingew 
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and thick bair, that he had vainly dragged 
over his eyes, he sobbed audibly. 

** De Gourcy," said Montgomery, timid- 
fy ; ** De Courcy," he repeated more audi- 
bly,, but witiiout venturing near him. 

De Couffcy held out Ms damp^ twisting, 
convulsed fingers towardi^ him almost un- 
consciously. Mo»tgoma?y started up, and 
caughtk them eagerly. " De Courcy, I 
«aved your life once/' 

" Yes ; you saved it once^ to render it 
Biiserable for ever !" said De Courcy, sul- 
Jenly. 

"No: So judge me, God!— No, De 
Courcy, your happiness is as dear to me 
as your life. If ^thar be dear to you, fly 
&om this woman.'* 

'' Fly from her? and what then will be 
left to make life supportaUe ?" 

" Oh, De Courcy !" said Montgomery^ 
retreating aghast, " are those your words, 
and is it gone so far ?" 

'^Itis^^saidDeCdurcy. « TiU I knew 
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her^ I nevev lomr aay tbttig; SbeflBsdi 
my mind». my thoilghte^ my igiaghfltiog^ 
my heart She n capal^ of filling all my 
%mltiei ; she i» woxihy q€ emplojdng all 
my feelinga. I wauM mcsd&at dL the re* 
maiiift oi exirtaice tm cme mamm£ hi her 
praseBce. I would, exhale the hraatii of 
Mfe, iflcouldyinQiiecasphatheribet. Har 
heauty — ^her graces— *her ttlenti^^ber vir^ 
tuesr-Yes ; look not so incredulously, she 
must have virtuM ! Ol^ Montigamesy ,. don't 
lock at me*---dfin't speak to^ me. I ara^Iost 
when I remember — I am more than^ k»t 
when 1 fis«get her P— 

MoEntgoineiy bmmh iiri» honest, aitd^ aft 
he thouglKt^HM&il indignation. "^Yoaare 
' raving, De Courcy ; raving wovse than you 
did ill your fevcac. I almost widiymi were 
in it again, A hedn^^fe^er,^ a typhus-fev^ 
101^ fever fi)r me but that ad the heart. 
Her bemity-^Ae biwity df a Farimn; a 
continental toilet, rottge and poal-pawda. 
Her giaGese-4he gratiea o# a greenrixKXir or 



Montgomerj pfti»e4 «|idrBmttexed tahinh 
ielfi 'f Yei» Icajilio*deii|f he>«Hi9 4P? fiW 
deny &« taints. Ha: virtiim-*-«yt 1^ V» 
eooie to tlie chapter of virtsu^. I admins 
l|er dunlnc bandl^fdbdef wtaft» ^wiqri 
ia teMBt 9C ia dec^anmticm. Wlmt act ^ 
faonest^ dkmteiefited» uiieQu^yoMl ^yirtiiA 
(putting B^g^ qmte. ou!» <a^ ths quwfe 
ta(m, as I b^lirre it ipust b», pnti ia l|w 
oa^) iutt slie e¥er abow»? Sfa^ ift (|<«p 
a single woman. Do we ItJi&yr my tlmif 
of hei: conduct to her pw^nt^, to her hi^Sr 
baii4 to kcsr dh£lclien» if sh€ ey^ had any ? 
Fashion and heir glC(^. tfljlenti^ which it 
would be absurd to d^Y^y, \^^e thought 
her into distinguished UQ^. Sut is noto^ 
riety and talent (djw»ati^ tikskt} tbfe- fyimr 
dation oh which a man would y[Uh tQ rest 
his happiness ? If he dae$^ th^ n^aji wh^ 
buUt his house on the sa^ods-might be a 3$^ 
loinon to lunaL Such Jootooi^i sq^ dijt 
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linctioii might do weU to glitter round a 
xtiistress/ and elevate a man's vanity and 
vioes at once;^ but doukt I recommend a 
mistress to you, De Cburey ? I wio ho- 
ped"— (and 'Montgomery's former hopes 
rose to his recollection, and worse, they , 
rose to his throat, and producing a sensa* 
tion hQ always despised himself foe, and felt 
more painful for the contempt he bestow- 
ed on himself) — " De Courcy," he added^ 
with an effort almost convulsive, " Ithought 
you ought to be^ — I hoped you might be 
the happiest of men. I sacrificed my own 
happiness to you, but I cannot bear to sa^ 
crifice the happiness of another.** 

" What do you mean ?" said De Courcy, 
starting, and turning on him with liewly- 
awakened consciousness, 

" Nothing — ^nothing. Don't let us quar- 
rel. I have risked my Itfe for you ; I will 
never risk it against you. I will not speak 
a word against that woman^that Zaira. 



But what brought her here ? Why did she 
^eome to make you miserable ? You Mae 
happy befbre she came.'' 

^ Happy !" said De Courey, with a lode 
of contempt, which the indignant beauty of 
his features rendered sublime. ** Happy— 
in the cant of a conyenticle— cwrin Mr Went- 
worth's gloomy parlour listening to his ex- 
tempore prayers, half techniGal,.half borrow- 
^ addressed to three servants fast asle^ 
en their knees.t I tell you,. Montgomery, I 
felt a sensation of resentment^ of oppression, 
of indignity I cannot express, the first night 
I ever was in a meeting-house. The peo- 
ple may be good, the preachers may be 
good, the' doctrines may be good^ but is it a 
life that man can suppwt, who wish e s 
I know not what I wish— except — exoepf* 
^e added, with furious bc^ish desperation) 

** that I were dead — ^nothing but"^ and 

he paused, shocked at his own Vehemence. 

. Montgomery remembered that this was 

A 2. 
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Ae man who, hai:a§e^tQ0tMm^bt£Bfft, wa» 
aotnaUy on the voge of tJie gnvre, worn U^ 
a shadow, beyond aU raadi of mediciiub 
fiom the force o£ kig/^elmgi. He &lt at 
once tiiat emoIBaits^ not oorrofihrei^ wex^ 
to be adminirteied ; saoA he felt also, with 
tbelHtta»it anguidi of eQnT]eti0n, that ik» 
kind of periodical pannjyim was puidir 
constitutional^ and tha^ De Coqrcy, ini*- 
ginkig hknsdf its victini, wcnild sQerifioe 
others to it who were innooeiit» and whom 
he felt to be so* 

^ I allow,'' said he^ in ahvost a tempoii- 
smg tone-**' I allow fhat Mr WentwtNrthV 
habits are not conciliating, and that y<m 
must have adnntted an iin&Touiabfe yiew 
of men and things timm^ the disteisted 
view lihat has be^i presented to yon. You 
do not know the real worth, 6ie happinesi^ 
die f^eeUenee of reli^us peopW 

"^ I loathe it all,'' said De Courcy, rising 
hupatieiililQr; ^ my ¥ery soul loaves them. 
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Thdr payer-me^tin^s — ^their pB^-sinff- 
iilgs-f-(I beg theu" pa^on)~I mean their 
%»i^mgingsh— their dinners^tbieir breaks 
&^ts— their hpt cakes an4 hot disputes— 
tl^^ir v^lga^ity — their violence — their pre- 
tendect retirement from life to carry all' its 
yfont passions into their ^rren naked re^ 
^emf pt— Oh> Mcmtgomery ! it i^ to me 
^^ Tasso's mad-bousie, without the geniua 
tbat ma^ its horrors supportable."^ 

** My de^ De G)urcy,f said Montgo- 
mery, grasj>ing at an illusion for safely ; 
,^ Mras^ it not nusplaced passion that sent 
Tasso to a niad-house?'* 

^ Yes — ^yes," said De Courcy^ sinking 
bac]^ ijito his chair ; **^ and I shall soon be 
the;^. Oh, she js so miich above me-— slie 
»— oh,, she is so much .beyon^ woman !— 
Sp much bejrond !— Yes, Montgomery, 1 
believe you have foretold my 1^ i I jopust 
go. to a mad-bQuse. 

, ** WdJ,** • said Montgomery, trying to 
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smOe, " before we go to the mad-house^ 
suppose we go to Dominick-Street T yoa 
know you promise J to breakfast thefe.*^ ' 

" Yes," said De Courcy, starting up, for 
th^ mention of an engagement happened 
tliat day to operate with puhctuaBty on his 
nssociations ; " yes, but I promised first \:o 
call at Zaira's, to. ask<^ whether she intended 
to mak? the excursion she talked of into 
the county Wibklow to-mprrow ?** 

^^ Well, well," said Montgomery, ^ we 
will go to Zaira's, as you call her, first.*^ 

*^ It is a delightful name," said De Courcy* 

•• Y^s, a very delightful name," said Mont- 
gomery. ** And we will call on the lady 
with the delightful name first ; and then"— 

" And then to breakfast with what appe- 
tite I may," said De Courcy, in an accent 
that bespoke no appetite for the breakfast. 

They called in SackyiUe-Street, and then 
went on to Wentworth's. The fates seem- 
ed to have picked out the society that mom- 



ing withr maSice prepense. Breakfast was 
half over, but Wentworth^ Maeowen, ami 
the Bal)e, were all steeped in controversy to 
the very lips. The muffins had been swal- 
lowed wholesale, the eggs scarcely tested, 

^ (though Maeowen was a very good judge 
of eggs), and the tea drank scalding hot, in 
the rage of debate, and still it raged. Mrs 
Wentworth sat at her knitting, at safe dis- 
tance from the field of battle, and Eva pour- 
ed out cup after cup ih silwice. Macowati 
had been pressing the new convert^ a test 
of his faith ; for he had no idea of a man's 
having any religion unless he could specify 
it under a particular denomination, and sig- 

* nify his creed by a kind of free-masonfc 
sign, technical and decisive. This^ the con- 
vert refused, it seems ; mid as the young 
men came in, he was bellowing, with a cup 
of tea in his hand, which he was spilling in 
the trepidation of his rage,—" No, sir— 
noji sir— nevei", never. I will ndither be 
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*' Dfm't j?tff Armnian Jirity said Mr 
Wentworth. 

He went on. — ** Ncith^ Trinitarian <^ 
Arian — ^neither Universalist or Particular- 
ist. No, sir.rrSir, I wiU be a Christian.-^ 
Yes, I will \ip a C^mstian, (foaming wit^ 
(la^s^on). I wiUrr^I wilj \fe ^ Chn;itiai^ 
And his voice wa? ac^^y fi r<>ar^ and l^e 
thumped the table in ti^e ^?y of Ws TQcife- 
xation and the eageiTt!^ of his o|rthod^(^^. 

" Good God !'' sai4 I?c Couijcy to j^jn- 
•elf. 

Eva had retired to ^ wii^o^^ atid tak^ 
oiit her work. He followed hey, and gaosed 
qn her as she saL Qfi heur Q^kstial coun- 
tenai^ce there wa3 wt a trace of eajthly 
P^ufKsion. Her calm eyes^ turned now; smd 
dien on the 4!^u^i^|^s when a word or 
tope of unusual hqrshqiess or loudness sU'udc 
J^r e«r wit{i uimvoi4^blp disspnaqp^, aiid 
then reverted to her qxiiet employment 
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Dte CouaegF IfiokfiA Umg en hm tajuiqojt 

Wi4b h#r ¥e)i|B^ w 8e^m$4 to be an iMti^^ 
Ik p^ of ^^ pure nature ; with th^ rwjt ilk 
seemed but a name. ]3^ 9^ he locoed, hp 
tipK>):i^ht )|^ $^d tuiK^ soxnethi^ Hke a 
sbdd^ oyer her lwwti6i]i fe^twgf, » dej^-ei* 
sion of tl^ eye-lids, a pen/^v^ 9Dd ooloiah 
l^di reiaxatiw sjmk^ ^er th? whole ceun- 
4^9nce( w ^xpp?e9sipn thfit jis^dkal^ «i^ 
suppressed, and the thought wrung him 
with aii^ish. Hi» eyiei fiU^i with invo- 
luntary tejor^j ;-^e cpi^d Wt b^ar his jG^ 
ings, Thw ^ morbid s^n^^hitely if idwijoi 
sure to avenge its exa^^sm^. on i^si^; bu^ 
it is not always f^e weapon that Im wcduid* 
^ tfatft qaa heal u«, and^^ f»y di^ t<». 
r^its of tears without being able to dry <mc 
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Mrs WeWtwartk sSently observed them 
both. •* C^en that whidow, De Courcy^ if 
you please ; this day is intensely close.** 

" And very dairk/* said Eva, looking up 
wistfully at the darkening window, as the 
clouds rismg far above the verge of the ho- 
rizon shewed themselves over the tc^s of 
tlie opposite houses: 

" How stffl, and dark, and close, every 
thing is^" said Eva, lising, and thai sotting 
down suddenly; 

" Was that a carriage passing ?"^' said 
Mrs Wentworth ; " I don!t see oiie in the 
street.'^ 

** No," said De Courcy ; " it waer a dis- 
tant peal of thunder, I believe ;" and he 
leaned far out of the window to watch the 
appearance of the clouds. 

Eva grew very pale. " Are you alarm*- 
^ at thunder i^' said De Courcy lightly to 
her. 

^l um very much — ^"tis the fatal inviiK 
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able habit of childhood, the result of a fear 
impressed by servants ;'' and, smfling fidntly 
at her own weakness^ die wa& quitting the 
room. 

De Courcy tried to detain her ; strange 
to say, he was pleased at this discovery of 
tier weakness. ** Suffer me to go," said 
Eva ; " why should I twment others with 
my^ infirmities ? 1 have struggled with it, 
trut cannot subdue^ it — ^Why should I, by 
exposing it, run the chance of perhaps oomr 
mimicating what I feel to some other ti- 
mid person, imd make two wretdied in- 
stead of one ?" .. 

" But, stay ; and I will reason or laugh 
you out of your fears— Believe me, dear 
Eva, they cost you too much, wh«i you 
suffer them to deprive you of a spectacle 
at once so beautify and awfol — Oh that 
I were on the siunmit of a mountain 
now r— And he tried to €?igage her atten- 
tion and imagination, by describing those 



xegiona wh0m1»|y^Bei» f^ l^qp^^ 

** I will staflf," m^ Kvtt " tft c^nvipfjd 
you that my fears are not artificial^ bj^ 
ti^Mk I ne¥^ yidd^ to th^m ^^)i9u;| the 
utmost fltruggl^ I wm, Qap^b|§ p^** 

She wa6 iotafaru;^^' by Mr^ \ye^f^ 
worth's loud* hmk^ uat^n^W^ ^<^^ 
^ GEoonii^ pyev utm^ ^^fm <¥f Watt^ 
jwiqiier to he ireeitecfi dating at tkm^4(^ 



*' We skont to I^ieai^ d^^ thv^iddrs »olI» 
And echo to our father^s votce*'' 



--r^Aiid, as. he waa sh^tipg in loud echo^ 
leaning ma^^^aiumovsly aga^t ifsip win- 
dow, a stipiig flash c^ lig^tn^g sjkuck di- 
rectly across his s^Hy ap4>;clappiijg 1^ 
hands befove I4s ey^, with %n ^^c%ii^c«i 
little dK>rt c€ profojg, he hj!j^^ out ^f 
the room. 



imk w ]^nno-'Sii}|?iii» or <lMpl*y of «ip<!»* 

^IBt^di bftdgqnfi tg> hm opvm apactOMut to 
]Kajfer-; 8^« feU;, t)ie sqlMiiHty of t)i9 l»oi|C^ 
«9«t wii^Nsd to improve iU 

l^stqvmcttweoDiiid^! PeCcwngF; 
^iad: to iobevsifc Sn^l^ t)i9 09iOBa«div» 

'Baomson'a harrea generalities die Iisteo«l 
to witbout my iofsessed ^aQfJoa; but 
when he casim to IQkioQi^d's vkal, taitm 

sbucBering; dm imjiotei Mm to sfe9^ 
la a i^ort time».I»ar tenroi^ were indeed be^ 
3^cmd all reaeb of poetical eennscflal^cffii, and 
qKute beyond tlie midi of Be Courejr^t 
&yni{>9tiiy or CKm^^heimon. The intUeM 
elements were putting her oonstaiwy to 



the proof, and beyond the proof She ^t^ 
for she had promised De Courcy to sit 
and bear it ; and perhaps she thought that 
this effort (which it was agony to her to 
make,) might restore her some portion of 
his alienated feelings. She sat with white 
dosed lips, eyes fixing in their sockets, 
and a rigid, featureless eontraction of the 
face, which seemed to border on convul- 
sion. 

Between the deep-resoimding peals of 
the thunder, not a sound was heard but 
the sudden intermitted rehement rushing 
of the rain, that forced down in sheets, 
smoked along the streets, or clatta^ed on 
the drenched flags like showers of pebbles, 
and the rapid rush of a solitary carriage 
that was driven furiously along, the blind- 
ed and terrified horses testifying their in- 
vekuaAary hc»Tor by the speed with which 
they flew. Sometimes a passenger was* 
Aeen<~a hardy foot-passenger, pacing witii 



iresdute, desperate quickneife ; hat flapped, 
liead bent down, eyes fixed on die ground 
to av<»d the glancing Hghtnuigs. Even this 
soon ceased ; and at t^ storm mcreased» 
^e storm alone was* h^ard and seen; the 
E^tning not fre^fuent, birt with interval 
enough. to allow fear its fuU gasp of anticL* 
patfion ; blue and malignant^ fearfully glan^ 
cing through the darkened room, and ob- 
^viously lii^ermg with short quiyerings cto 
tdie metallic substances it ^loounta'ed 

£va marked her gradations of agony cm^ 
ly l^ grasping De Courcy^s hand closer add 
doser. 'Hie dews^into idiidi her own seem- 
ed dissolving ; the ii^reaoudg Trigour of tte 
contracting muscles raiuid h^ lips» and 
Ihe short intense vibrations of her firam^ 
made him feel hers wiere no affected fears^ 
•and his own increased every moment. He 
tried to i^hisper comfort to her ; he ea- 
^treated her to listen to -the fidnt receding 
sound of the last peaL *' It murmurs," sanl 
-he, «as if the dudings of the Ahnighty 



^mvefUM^ amlilieMaiJBMai¥foioerf]ii9 
tmeicy wab alioitt^to speric to^i.'^ 

ThsS'dppeal toiibr%abitiial feetta^ps {Bmbi^ 
^ to odm her; Mt « he spcflct, l&etefe- 
nents, «• ifia tasoricesy^ seemed to ^lle^fc 
mi tiieir ftiryin a paitkig]^ wd Ote- 
^a^^g^ it wifli an esfloaioti Abt ahook 
the faott8e«''^e thmkhr ^litendly seenied 
iifee tftillery diicim^ fenbi Ihe fo6f over 
their hMdiL Eva, shraiking, mntartetng 
iers€9f dtaiost into iiotlriliig» du^ ix> J3^ 
Coitnff , «ufid tmiied •faer natble, eonviilsed 
feNtdfefi'hi fais bdvoML 

He trenMed, ai iie ^t her daa(fip tiUog^ 
teg hands, but « a nMAxieiit t^hdemess 
liiaeceAdea to tenror; he icnoembcafed, tirai 
thus pake, tbos ooid, hd^ess, iilaiulBale^ehe 
had cUmig to him Ihe nigfat (that mj'vte^ 
tious tB^rt) he had saved her fife. He 
§^ «ven iprafcftfid to the eleniimts, ythiA 
a iSMttesN; ii^ilre he ^buld Inve dtpve^ 
KMrtied. 

Ssr long, light hBhr,(ef a dlffovent oo- 
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low «om Srinft) difflneddto ^oUch hixu. 
^IMU6 ^tm/t hm bosoin^ ber ^vidte slendefe 
ftkig«»^;ikisped Ms with iht'iiiniiSBg Meli». 
la W ttBjM -iiPiiifertqyBnd. t«dfied thxnacwnaam 
MftillMkMi^ Aod wulid thHB; Inr puce 
hjtkiiitetb '^ItiMMii 'tMirdbkid vvte liis dmuks 
atifttifift. Ili>tlttpbiigllMr«losertolilBllMMi 
ktt'Mt^MkiNrtMn^ ^ftirtMn Ui fisn^; be drew 
i£i^^% ^>i«i6 tke «Dwei> SUta biid igmn 
Mib ilke «a^ ^eAire, and witkh ke hai 
j^ktkdi^aim ; « «;»» ^pitkemt; hcf flim^it 

—the storm is arcr'-4)pii»k-udsu^ he w 

amM^tinhMe ««„ ^ wot the igbd^ ^duit 
Is l^entdiig jmidA 7aa-.*««tie, wy to^cu.^ 
ii^tM$«toi'llfealteg ttVMi|rli^dke^(fliwd»^ 
Iliate ycm ketA^n^ liom ^raim ibmsn* 

Old ftr mef-ii0ln,Tmyl9miiibM, ixnOsk 
only love !" 
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Eva beard him not : Her feaTs, ^iervved 
from a feeble constituting and aggravaled 
by forced resistance, were too strong fiir 
her reason in the moment of trial— ^per- 
haps her heart had some shatre in tboee 
struggles that proved too powerftil for ber 
intellect She -Wss delirious; but the ima- 
ges that were always present to her mind 
prevailed in tins, moment of its alienation, 
and 'ishe litta-ed words that tiuHte^^XH 
Courcy to hear. *' They say he wiil ^w- 
sake me," she murmwed; ** but you will 
not— no, you will not"— 
- " Desert you — never, never— May the 
lightning strike me &st !— JPoiaafce you— 
never, nevar — Eva, my bdoved— bdcwed of 
my soul — ^Yes, warm your add dieek tm 
mine; yes, rest yoiu: dear, dear head en 
my bosom ; do mt let its beatings startje 1 
you— YeSj twine your lovely fingers, in 
roine-^It, is a heart that loves you, yoow 
isjj^rei^ to; it is a haiid that soon will be 
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f oim you daip— Why <fe your fiogem 
wander so wildly among my hair, my love ? 
c«ie rin^t of yours is worth all that ever 
-«--«^ And how ofteii has tfais hair,** he 
continued wildly, ^* been damp with des* 
j^ir? how often has it been torn in an- 
guish, since I knew Zaira !" 

l&ea Tevi¥ed, and her pure fedings act- 
ing instinctively, she started from his armSy 
and, -still pale with terror, ^e tried to &ul- 
ter out an apology for her terrow. 

"Noj»" said De Courcy, pursuing and 
knedii^ at har ISset, ^ no, you murt not 
fly me. This is a decisive moment — a mo- 
ment that must end many struggles. Eva, 
already are you cold, idready silent ? Is it 
(^ in terror and daiq^ you eUng to me ? 
Is it only in the teniUe intervals of pa- 
ttntysm and insensibility tiiat I mn evw 
doMaed «o ftd ydw arms twined round 
ni^ to bear your H^ utter my name ? Al- 
i^y I Me yoor iwutttananee Averted ifiaan 
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me, the moment it has the power to give a 
conscious look." . 

And so it was ; for Eva, trembling at the. 
recollection that her arms had been thrown, 
round him, sat abashed and confounded. 

" Eva, I call on you passionately, solemn- 
ly. This is the crisis of both our desthdes. 
Speak — ^tell me that you love — ^love me as 
I wish, as I demand to be loved* Bind 
me to you by an irresistible confession-^ 
Make me yours for ever. One word, one 
penetrating word of fire. One word of the 
language of the heart. Utter it, and bless 
me." 

Eva, struggling between her timidity 
and her passion, tried to comply with his 
wishesl. She seardied her feelings, for 
somethmg that might correspond iVith his. 
It was in vain ; her pure heart had not 
(me image that reflected^ tfie ardour of his. 
Her lip knew no hmguagetihat could an* 
swer him. Distressed and perplexed, she: 
sat with distress and, perplexity mcrowwgt 
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anxious to give him some proof of her sm* 
cerity, but unaUb to give one that would 
satisfy him, 

" Eva, speak, do you love me f^ 

'' Have I not said so?** 

** Oh ! when we love, it is so easy to pour 
out the proofs with an overflowing sensibi- 
£ty *, the heart luxuriates in those proofii of 
its being deeply touched ; it is oppressed by 
its own fullness, and delights to ocmmiuni^ 
cate what it cannot bear undivided If you 
loved, Eva, love itself would inspire yoix 
with inv(duntary testimonies; your very 
dlence would be eloquence, nor would I 
have to kneel at your feet fiwr a WOTd in 
viun." 

*' What can I say?*' said Eva, his doubts 
becoming too strong for her &ars ; ** is pas- 
sion to be mistrusted, because its power rai- 
ders us speechless ?" And trembling at her 
own temerity in uttering these words, she 
became silait 

Was De Courcy satisfied with this de- 
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daration ? We know not ; fm it is certain 
that there is an exaggerated sensibility, a 
sensibility that doubts its own trutii, and is 
better satisfied with words than with things. 
It requires to be paid in its own coin, and 
would rather hear a florid sentiment than 
accept of the most perfect sacrifice. It is 
certain, however, that he was quite satisfied 
the next morning when he jmned Zaira^ 
party on an excursion into the county 
Wicklow, of whose beauties he was asto- 
nished to hear her speak with the accurate 
fidelity of an eye-witness. But astonii^- 
ment» and every thing dse, was lost in the 
gay tumult dT preparation : 

^^ TheM was Mdkffii« anA mouktiiig in hmte,^ 

b»ou<&es ihd Ibur whe^big nimnd in 
ftwA pa2Ad^;'*«4;fae impati^it hcnnses biting 
^ tig^t veii^, an^ stampiiig witii qtiiver- 
ing hoof on tlie pavement ; and the drivens^ 
pcoudof llM^r iffi^tt^ce, mmteuvering to 
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Bbe^w it off wliik they affedied to 
it ; aiid t}mre ww yoimg liongwoodt prood 
of his devatioQ ta the box of his motbcr^i 
enrage, a^d eiger to diqf^y his fiwrwin* 
hind giorieSft md hurry tkfog his 8er?iim« 
Vw ^Mw4,^»kI^ of ttieir oecios^ or Us 
fWB, at ^ rate that deafed the soad te e^^ 
VoA \f^ for mil^ and marked his tnd: 
with a dkmd of dust as hing aa a oometfs 
train. And there were the &inate pai1gr» 
liFhit;e-^robedj in the %fat elcganeecf hkkh- 
^ cpstu»ie» s^oidiiig at the windowi^ 
wlndi^ leaciiiiig to the floods diq^lay^ 
grapefid forms leaniiig ovar the flewears with 
whicli the balcwies were ^Qled, to gaie at 
the bes^ty of the h<^rses» or utt» tbek 
eonjedures on the weath^^ Mc»%opMil3f 
was there toc^ cabxi> soh9> im4 wat^shAil as 
If be bsd besA at ene of Idbr Wc^nK^^th's 
qjmt iwftios, «ewing m his Itme, mymg 
ti> Wwsfif^r-" The eifeult the ewnt; fcrt 
m^ wait the event F* And, without * 
trace of disintnestedness or feeling in his 
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countenance or his manners^ suppressing* 
the emotions of a heart whose pulses no^v^ 
beat only for the happiness of others. He 
was particularly anxious that day for De 
Courey, for he saw the homage paid to 
his vanity, and felt that it was more than 
enough to intoxicate a firmer head, and 
feelings less susceptible. His elegant 
graceful figure, displayed to full advimtage 
on horseback — the mixture of skill, spirit^' 
and courage that he exhibited, perhaps 
ncrt without consciousness, in mastering a 
proud, fiery, beautifully-formed animal— 
the audible praises of the females, and the 
»Qent eloquence of Zaira's looks, as she 
gazed on him, and him alone, made Mont- 
gomery feel how faifles decide on the most 
important events of life, almost without our 
concurrence ; and as De Courey displayed 
his graceful length of youthful limb, and 
the fh*m nerve of his vigorous arm in mana- 
ging his spirited horse, he wished him any 
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wb^e dse, '' to witdi the world witbnoUe 
horsemanship." 

** Was it not," said Zaira, ** fixwa Alex- 
ander's subduing Bucephalus, that his fa- 
ther pronounced him capable of subduing 
ibe world ?" 

" Put me in mind, Caroline," whispered 
Miss Liongwood, " to look out for Bucepha- 
lus in the Mythological Dictionary to-mor« 
row." 

The party set off, in the usual whirl- 
wind of dust, wonder, suffocation, heat, and 
self-elation. Zaira smiled at the idea of a 
rural excursion undertaken under such aus- 
pices ; but the noise, bustle, and ydocity of 
the outset took away from her all thought 
but for De Courcy's safety. Elated by his 
feelings, by every thing around him, con** 
trasting his former mc»iotonous existence so 
fitrongly, and proud under the eye of Zaira 
<^ displaying that kind of courage which 
^ stakes life on a feat of dexterity ; he rode 



Willi llbe boldnti and teemed, by exgoemg 
his safirty, to shew ahready that oontempt 
far it with whkh his embittared and dis* 
tracted feelings had inspired him. 

In a short time they were in the ceiia^ 
try, and it was tiben that Zaira proved hevw 
self as superior amkL the simplicity of na- 
ture, as she was amid the refinemaits of 
art Her mind^ like a fine-formed iostra^ 
ment, had room in its range for the touch- 
ing melody of a ballad, as well as for the 
•dentifie combinations and ambitious beiiur 
tiesof alnravura. 

De Courcy and Montgc»nery, who rod$ 
beside her carriage, list^ied with iny<dun« 
tary subdued ddight It was indeed such 
scenery that she was qualified to er^ojr 
and to ambellish^— to enrich it by literary 
•aUusion, and illuminate it by a brilliant 
and ddicate sensilHlity. The simplidtj 
and fertility of her mind; the natural goodr 
ness Jo{ her beart, that seemed altemi^y 
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to teoeire and copmmiiioite luq[q[^iiie88»iad, 
like tii^ fitatoe 6f Mcmnon, to utter musiQ 
wben tottohed' by the ligbt of Hearen, 
made eyeay ntep o£ Hior progress seem 
lOoe tte approach to Bttadise. Tbephdd^ 
Aybran beauties of BeHerue^ diat seema 
I^ a young ibstiered dailing <^ tbe moun- 
taiaB^ that cvowd axound it to watdi and 
dierish its lovdmess — the wild and mo«m« 
tainous suUimify c£ Luggciaw^ wfaidli De 
Courcy compared to the description of Ae 
happy vaUey of JcAoason's Basseks— all 
the magic of the Iridi Temper the vale of 
Otoca» passed befiare their eyes, with that 
rapidity which perhaps increases our sen- 
sibiHty, by reminding ua that the fdeasures 
of existence are as momentary as those of: 

They arrived on their return at the 
Dir^. Its deep wood (sldrtiiig a brawU 
ing stream, forcing its way tiutm^^ rodiy 
banks, fmHiered down to its verge by trees. 
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whose picturesque shelter sometimes di^ 
played its dark fretted waters, and some- 
times veiled them in its droc^ing luxu- 
riance) revived dassical imagery in the 
minds of those who had leisure to recal 
it, and combined in Zaire's those natknial 
recdlections which redoubled their assoda- 
tions,. and deepened thdr ddicious mekm- 
dM>ly. 

The party dispersed in difierent groupes ; 
tiia paths are very steep, broken by intru- 
ding roots of trees, bare of earth and mos- 
^, and by masses of, stone, that every mo- 
ment remind one of their vidnity to the 
mountams. 

The arms of all the gentlemen were 
soon in requisition to aid the &ultmng 
steps of the ladies ; and the party were 
soon divided by the thick interposition of 
the trees, the favourite pdaits of view, the 
anxiety of some of the charmers to catch 
af view of Bray-Head or the Eillina Hills 
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lihrougfa the intersecting lirandies, that 
thejr might show their pretty necks in all 
thdr playful, partial, captious bendings^ 
and of others to hang diuddering over the 
rocky channd of the river, dasp their 
white Imnds over their eyes with affected 
giddiness of terror, and lean on the ready-> 
olGsred arm q£ some one to bear them 
away. 

AH tiiis soon broke the company into 
detached parties, and Zaira and De Cour* 
cy were alone. He listmied to her, while, 
her full melodious voice rising with her 
sentiments which expanded amid the k>ve« 
Imess of nature, she poured forth that elo- 
quence cS feeling that rested at the bottom 
of her pure heart ; that eloquence, which, 
combinii^ poetry with divinity, makes in- 
animate forms the interpreters of Divine 
beneficence, and teaches nmn to lode up 
from Nature to Nature's God. 

She had never spoken thus solemnly be 
£>re, perhaps because always surronndcd 
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by triieM; tet mw» witih Heaven anft 
Nature atone, ammd har^and De Conmsy 
at her feet, the deep resources of her soul 
were awakened, and its saUiiae ferdlitj— « 
its elevated synpakhj with tiie loftieat 
hnagery, astonbhed De G>urcy. It is oer^ 
tain, that wh«n Nature is made the intern 
preta- of Heavai, we Hrten to its raadas 
with a devotion that resembles instinct ( 
and to see God in douds, or hear him in. 
the wind, to feel tins tieok^ i^ the hemi^ 
was not only congenial to De Courcy's una* 
giimtkm, but formed a ddightfol contcast td 
the gloom, the ^gmatism, and the techni- 
eal phraseology of a eonventick^ and a sen^ 
timent of pride mii^ted wit& his de^ feeln 
il^of attentkm, ashe said to himself, ** i^nd 
thisis the woman whom they fafeliere tobe 
a Bdng of this wcdd— to be unsusceptible 
i£ that depth of sentiment that must be 
the foundation of true religion in every 
hesrtr 
Zaii% surpmed at has silence^ ventured 
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to enqime die reason. De Coiurcj aSmort 
involunterily answered from MiUon— 



-.^ The angdi endedf 



And in Aitm'B ear te chanwiiig kft hii vekt." 

^»*The voice of an angel eould not be move 
delightful to Zaira's ear than these few 
words, borrowed as they were, commmi* 
place perhaps, and uttared with the trant 
bling accent — the diffid^ice — ^the bhidi^ 
ing passion of youtii, blushing at its own 
emotion. — Gh\ how mudi more delidous 
is the first inarticulate murmur <^ love« 
with all its fed)leness of expre«non— ^its 
poyerty of words, and eloquraee <^btudb^ 
~4tfi( fiselings, tbit disdain ibe medium of 
ki^fuag^ said trast their rich secret to ^ 
re^ratum ofUm eyet; " how nradi moK 
poirarfiil is its silent exptessioB, tlrai id) 
that language ean vtter, or r^kamsB con** 
tsan! 
2?aira thought so, and, happy and de* 
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mved, (as all who imagine themselves hap- 
py probably are,) she trusted every thing 
to time, on whose operation, (trusted be- 
cause unknown), both hope and fear are 
compelled to repose. She had little time 
for the indulgence of her delusion; for 
the Miss Longwoods came running down 
the hill, and announced the approach of a 
storm. — More of the party gathered round 
them with ihe same inteUigence ; the at- 
tention of all fixed on the ominous appear- 
ance of the sky. It was ludicrous to hear 
the selfish expression of regret, and s(»i^- 
thing like reproach, as if Heaven was pled- 
ged for the happiness of the party, or as if 
the loss of one day's enjoyment forbid the 
hope of one more happy hour in life. The 
clouds, rising slowly above the KiUina 
hills, soon spread far souf& ; Bray-H^id. 
was enveloped from its summit to its base ; 
and the long swe^ing folds of leaden-co- 
loiu-ed vapour passed from hill to hill south- 
ward, like giant spectres ^ding over their 
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•summits, and leaving the folds of their my^ 
. i^terious mantles lingering and darkening 
on the track of their progress. Sometimes 
they were suddeidy withdrawn ; and the 
startling gleam of sudden sun-light that 
broke on the green summits, made even a 
fn^tful ocmtrast to the darkness that was 
blackening and deepening in the back- 
ground; the Sugar-loaf-Hills, alternately co- 
vered and concealed, for some time, were 
at last completely hid, and the ascending 
douds^ hovared in a thick mass over the 
woods of the Dargle. The wind sunk ; 
the trees were motionless ; the birds flew 
low ; and a few thick drops pattered among 
the upper leaves with a melancholy sound. 
The Moss-house of the Dargle afforded 
them sheltar, till their carriages could be 
summoned ; but at the first peal of thun- 
der, the Miss Longwoods declared they 
would rather die, nay, tihey wouid die. on 
Hie spot, soona* than encounter the short 
walk to the gate, while thare was thund^, 
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or even a shMhw ^ A»md& ^ in tte 
So they all paused to learn thmr iates &c»n 
the elements. The gentlem^ looked grave 
and anxious ; the ladies crowded together^ 
|N|l£^ with ap*glancing eyes» and murmuiite 
of tem)r ; among whidi the &te of pdisses^ 
boimets, and kid-leathar shoes, hadlionomv 
aUe mention and audible share. 

SoMi all these pretty murmuiers were 
lushed. The thunder* that had rolled amcmg 
tfie distant hills, burst in peals over their 
i^Htinldng heads, prolonged, redoubled, ag^ 
gravated by the echoes of the mountains ^ 
the clouds, that had flung their fidry pic«i 
touresque shrouds over t^e suirounding hi]^ 
now formed a dcsiae, livid-^eoloured mass 
just above thetn, pausing in undischarged 
fury» m^« tenriUe ftdm the suqtiension;' 
aud the rain came dalhing in, in fierce ob- 
lique torraits, tjbrough <&e <^>ai pillars of 
tito hut, drivii^ ^e shrinldng females to- 
gether, whose sereama became niore aiMl 
niore audibk^^aa the strong red lightning 
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tii^Qa» giving a terrible tinge to the woods, 
wUch> afewmomentg before deptin their 
dark-lMTOwn solitary depths, which it ap» 
peored no lij^ could penetrate. 

T)ie alicm of the drendied^ tarified fe- 
males became distressing even to those who 
affected to ridicule tibeir fears. It was at 
tlus moment that the soft superiority of 
Cairo's character iQade itself manifest, wit^ 
0ut affiscted epnsolatirai of terrors she must 
have des{4sed, or a vain disj^y oflm own 
indiffinrence to them. I%e attempted to 
reascai, whasie reason would be list^ied to^ 
and to ao(Ah» where it would not; and, 
on finding both efforts impracticable, d^ 
calmly advanced, with the hope of cahn* 
mgtkems to the very entrance ci the ha% 
and spofce with gentle, gpracefiil confidenp^ 
rf the atiperic^ terrors and dangers <^stonns 
on 1^ continent, which she had often wit- 
naased; and she s^poke of one in partioubr 
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at Rome, where the thunder«cIouds, long 
suspended over the city, and streaked with 
lurid tinges oi red, blue, and yellow, cast 
their terrible reflections on the ghastly up- 
turned faces of the crowd, and made them 
appear like the faces of demons ot spectres. 
She went on, ^md, excited by the attention 
of a literary man, was soon engaged in a 
discussion on electricity ; and ias she watch* 
M the varying effects of the clouds wbUe 
they collected, burst, and dispersed^ her 
graceful movements, feminine amid con- 
scious superiority, recalled to De Courcy's 
memory the image of the " presiding an- 
gel,** ishedding beauty on the storm it di- 
rects. 

It was a f^tal Contrast for Eva, shrinking 
from terrors fer inferior to what Zaire, was 
voluntarily exposed to ; yet was Eva, with 
all her constitutional tinudity, lessjnterest- 
ing than Zaira, whose steady scientifle 
glance was dissectmg the rays of the flash, 
from which Eva had shrunk for refuge into 
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iiisensibOiiy^ He had not leisure to adc 
Ms heart, for Montgcmiary was near hhn, 
with well-meant, offidous kmdness, defeat- 
ing the very purpose it laboured to effect, 
aad fbrdng De Coivcy to become the diam- 
pion of the olgect thus elaborately, super- 
fluously depredated. 

" There she is," said Montgomery, '* quite 
a female Plato on the promontory of Su- 
nium, lecturing away amid a stana that 
terrifies every other female ; look at tbat 
old, ugly fellow she is telling the story of 
JUchmann to" — and Montgomery internal- 
ly wished that Zaira might encounter the 
&te of tiie venturous scientific Richmann 
himself. '^ See how she extends her arm^ 
with daring affectation, to mark the tnusk 
of the lightning, while every female about 
her is trembling with fear." De Comxy 
looked, " Oh, woman, woman !" apostro- 
phized Montgomery, " true to the last, 
whom not even fear can make sincere, as 
vain and fuUof self in a storm as in a thea- 
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tre, «id€i^a3nngtbengeofthed^eftt8 
that miglit cnunUe her tD afihes, pravictecl . 
iti tarron anprassed into the aervioe of her 
TttiityP 

^ Y<m an aa incapaUe as unwortliy ^ 
judging hear dunractec," said De Cour^» imif 
dignantly. ^ By heaven \ there is a meam^ 
nesa of detcactioti about you that will make 
me hate you." 

^ Hat^ iMit hear," said Mont^omcfjr^ 
patiently^ 

" OiXp had you heard her !" continued 
De Courcy, '' had you heard, but a &w 
BKHnents paat, the purity of her heart, the 
nUimity of her religious fediDgs,-^tlMt 
dirinity of Nature, not e-books, whicb ift 
so profoundly Se^ and yet so easily toiderw 
stood"^ 

** Divimty r.edioed Mcx^gomery, witih 
ooarse derision,.^^ Divioity ! yes, I like 
to hear ofihe divinity c^ an actress. Ihqg 
your pardon, De Cousigr, I mean of a wo^ 
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man <>f g^iijfts. Hiese 'wwien of geiuM, 
kbtv^they love to wander ftom the paradnt 
(tf TCligiony and lose tliemaelyes in tlie desert 
cif xnetaphymcs. Oh, De Couwqr, can yott 
be imposed on by that mixture of intoxi* 
adjed sensibility, and dieatrical ^oquenoe^ 
tint such vrnmiem caQ lefigion ! I like sudk 
j)dig&6n. They can ffing tbemsdves into a 
ffale Atadona attitude, hands dasped, hair 
c&lievcAed, streaming over th^ bare shoul- 
An^, tears of sensibiliQr (it k a pity iliey 
are not tears of penit^ice) sparkling in a 
fi&e La Valiere style, in their Uack, Uiie,^ 
gremi eyes ; but do 'Aey care a straw wlie^ 
&ier it is befoi« a cross or a crescent, a Vir- 
gin Mary, or tb^ Lama of Tlnbet, Hut tfiey 
prostrate themselves before in tfaenr modfi 
beauty of holiness ? Oh^ yes ! I believe 
lliey wmiid p*efer, '^e dross, dtim tike pre- 
scriptive beoc»iwigne!Mi <KpMin Jike irasttUQM» 
And^san you be impost on.by iMs r^^gidm 
^tiAS^Mi^? Piiihert6 4iie«e^ L^hev 
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declare what sacrifioes it has ever exact- 
ed from her, and whether they have ever 
heen fulfilled ? Has it obtained from her 
the sacrifice of one moment c^ her ligfat» 
pleasure-loying life ? * She who liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth.' Has it 
extorted fi'om her the sacrifice of one in- 
stance of personal vanity, in the decoration 
<tf her parson, or the display of h^ talents? 
Has it induced her to sacrifice the gratificaF 
taon of her fiilse saisibility (to give it no 
w(»:*se name) in her attempts to engage the 
affections of a man, whom she knows, wbo» 
1^ has been told, is engaged to another ?'' 

** Your rdigion is always a religion cf 
sacrifigces. — ^Your deity is quite a Molodi,'* 
said De Courcy, peevishly. 

** And her diety," retorted Montgomery, 
f * rjl warrant, is tiie deity of Tape's infidd 
universal Prayer, " Jdiovah, Jove, or Lord," 
as the case may be ; and her religion has 
but «ie eajsy duty, < to enjoy is to obey.'—* 
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Oiif her religion! — Yen put her to the 
test." 

^< I will ; and you ^bH be convinced 
agmiut your toillf unworthy as you are to 
he oonvinced.'' 

^ And of what consequence*" said Mcmt- 
gomery, too tenaciously, ** of what conse- 
quence is it to you or me what her reli^on 
18^ or whether she has any reli^pcm or not— 
eui bono ?" 

** And if we are for ever asking that 
question,'' said De Courcy, " will we not 
ask it at last of life itself?" 

The storm had dispersed, and the Miss 
Longwoods came gilding towaids them in 
tittering levity, just as absurd in their levi-. 
ty as their f^rs, and De CoUroy felt relie- 
ved by tl^iriiivolity, that spared himMont- 
gommy's docum^its. Th^y waujd lyive 
givtn him jqo pain, bitdihe not.fearfsd theoi 
to be true, and felt an ulteriftf, meaning in 
what he said. IBs^ntindi t^tnted by p^pe- 
tual comparisims^ h^an to htfte the trouUe 
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pepetually fofoeden him cf making 
The image of Zaira was sufficient to ^ve 
Um ddight) and on that he was satisfied 
to rest ; yet he thwght, be feH, that £t% 
shrinking, and pale, and dingixig to him for 
protection, was a vtwte interesting bein^ 
ftttB Zaka, steadily observing, and calmly 
leasaning on Hk^ storm* He had little la- 
sm« for further comparison; the party wece 
hastening back to Bray, where th^ weBS. 
to dme ; and the Miss Longwoods, per fa- 
vour of their terrors, had chained De Cour- 
ey to their barouche as &st as if his pre- 
sence was a oonductor. 

When ^^ arrived ait Qoin's Hotd^ tlid 
exowd and hvade of the cavalcacfe ooid- 
pletely i&ed the street; »id Ihe tinmilt o^ 
waiters, swvants, foOow^ns^ and ^ggaia^ 
«scelfing, a(ipplioation,.4mlers, and menaces,; 
^bxtm Ae weak^i^ into dieoaost exftm-< 
vagttit d^ht* 

De OsnsKft glad of trifibg to escaper 
ficm his^rnn hoart^ lacwaMd ^bm mem^ 



ment/by red^g Preston's; mock-heroie 
description of an arrival at an inn :— 

^* We rode up to tliat castle gate^ 
And knocked both loud and high. 

The cook^ with face as red as blood. 
Came oat immediately. 

'* ' What -want ye here, ye ladies fak^ 
And knights, so bold and braye?' 

■* We want our dinner, we did juiy. 
And dinner we must have, 

^ * Set on, set on your largest pot. 
And broach your ale and wine, 
. For in this very town, God Wot, 
W^ mem this day to dine.' 

j» 
'' Oh, dreadful sound ! at which eaidi goose 

And turkey there did shake ! 
Of chickens in the coop^ or loose. 

The hearts it made to quake." * 

Ixmd and long laughed the fair hearers ; 
and thdr laughter was extended to an 
Homerieal, mextinguishable length, who^, 

VOL. II. c ": 



k> ! amoog the groups tiiat sturdily kejft 
their plaoe amid all the expostulations and 
angry jostlings of servants and waiters, and 
pressed their rags and wretchedness dose* 
on the averted eyes and shrinking forms of 
belles descending from their barouches, and 
beaux flinging themselves from their horses, 
a figure presented itself that diecked their 
laughter in a mom^rt, and weak and af- 
fected as they were, sobered rfiem into real 
terror. It was a woman of gigantic sta- 
ture ; her rags descending in shreds to the 
ground, but retaining, amid the. utmost 
wretchedness, samethmg Ube a pkimresque 
arrangement; her feet and ^aims bare, and 
S(Hne green leaves fitntastically, and not 
^mgracefti&y, twined among the coarse red 
handkerchief that bound her head, but did 
not prevent her long grey hair from stream- 
ing in lank ropes on her sun-burnt neck. 

She was a beggar, yet sh(B did not beg — 
she did not say a word. Her ragged cooa- 
petitors gave way on every side as «he 

4 
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^^alked smoog them, with a loolk in which 
clisdaui, a w3d humour, carelesmess, and 
obvious insanity, vrere strangdy mingled. 

The Miss Longwoods made a predpi- 
tate, ungraceful retreat into the hotel at 
the sight of this lingular object 

De Courcy was rivetted to the spot It 
was the woman, the very tpoman, from 
whom he had rescued Eva but a few 
iponths past, on that eventful night that 
seemed every moment more and mote to 
have the power of agitating, if not of go- 
vCTning his destiny. Th^ appearance (£ 
this woman at this mom^it; the myste* 
nous hovering recollections of that night, 
half lost in the delirium that had instantly 
followed it ; har spectral figure and move- 
ments; the fiunt recollection of her terriWe 
prophecy that night^-^aH rushed upon him 
^ once. He trembled as he gazed on her. 
She passed hfan rapidly ; and placing her- 
self before Zaira, who was just entering the 
hotel, offered to tell her fortune. 



/. 
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Zaira shrunk back. De Gmrcy, with an 
indistinct feeling of her danger, rushed be- 
tween them. Tlie woman cast on him a 
look that seemed to say she remembered, 
but would not recognize him, and r^leM;ed 
her request to Zaira in wild but expressive 
language, far, far above her miserable ap- 
pearance; language that strongly recalled 
to De Courcy's memory the vrords in whidi 
she addressed him that singular night. "Hie 
party collected round, and Zaira escaped 
into the hotel. A few minutes afterwards, 
De Courcy and she, with some of the party, 
were standing at a window, and again, and 
audibly and earnestly, the woman repeated 
her reijuest. 

Zaira, terrified at her strange appearance, 
hastily threw her some money. She caught 
it up, she looked on it, flung it on the 
ground, stamped on it, and grinned with 
a ferocious expression of disdain, as she 
flung back her dark grey hair. " Well, I 
am not to tell your fortune then ? That 
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smooth boy will tell it to you better than 

I ; ay, listen to him, listen to him ; sweet 

as he looks, and soft as he speaks, his tongue 

is on fire with lies. Oh, the hearts that 

heed him will be wrung one day ! Joy is 

on you both, like the summer now, and 

the grass is green under your feet; but 

mind the time when no bird will sing for 

you, when you will wander like me over 

bpg and mountain, the earth for your bed, 

and the stone for your pillow ; and ihem 

that follow yoU not letting you rest, and 

the sky dark over your head for ever and 

ever T Her voice sunk in hollow mutter- 

ings, then she burst into wild madness of 

mirtli — ^** I must not speak, then J^ will 

sing. They cannot hinder me from that 

I have siuig to them tibat screeched to me, 

and the wind has Bieen hushed to hear us."* 

She began some words of a ballad iu 

]^94i, wiib a querulous, strained, eager 

ipice, ;thatiif not.muacal, was mdandioly. 

At soxae df the words she stopped with 
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a sudden ^onizing starts as if a ««,ei,t 
^^^ung her; but burst out instanttyin 

'' Oh, some the^ love far Kfe, for life^ 
And some they love in death~ 

—But they love well 

Tbat love in hell. 
And wed with their parting breath. 

'' A bride has ffowers to bind her hair. 
Of red, and white, and blue ; 

But the wreath that is tied 

Bound the locfa of that bride, 
ShaU be dyed with the sulphur's hue. 

^' Now wed her, wed her, thou gay bridegroom, 
Fot the devH has toll'd the bell ; 

Now long be your kiss. 

And lasting your bliss. 
For your bed is ready in hell.*' 

A wild laugh of horriMe congratulation 
finished this epithalamium, that nright have 
suited the union of fiends and witches. 
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OX the more terrible nuptials of Incabi 
^th their victims ; then, with exaggerated 
frantic q>irits, she shridked, " Neitter my 
song nor my fortmie-telling wiH please 
them now — ^Well, I'll try what my daii- 
cing will do — and yet if s aft true — all 
true/' 

Reverting to the sulgect of her wild 
song, and lifting up heir hands and eyes 
to the window, where Zaira stood trant 
fixecL— " Often I dance when I'm mad^-* 
an^ oft;en I dance when I am saddest ; and 
I'll dance for you now, as I do for Ihem 
that sing fyg me wh^i ywi cannot hear 
them, and giin and grind their teetii in my 
face whaot I have done, as you will do.^ 

And, with incredible force and activity, 
and a wild mixture of self-derision, burst- 
ing through the miserable, conscious, de- 
graded majesty of insanity, i^ twirled 
round and round ; h^ gestures not wholly 
ungrace&l, yet fearfully desperate and me- 
nacing, Hke the ecstatic dance of the Der- 
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Vises, or the EhKs invocatknt of the Soretw 
ress in Thalaba ;-her loi^ hair streamed 
out; her rags whirled round her horizon. 
tfyi her meagre, muscular arms beating 
the air. ® 

De Courcy gazed immoveably— Zaira 
shuddered, but continued to gaze as if held 
at Oie window by the force of fascina- 
t»n. Young Longwood, who was in the 
rown, was the first to break the sp^. 
Cracking his long whip, with a sound that 
made the females start, he exclaimed^ 
« She was a famous old quiz— the best 
thing he had seen tiiat day;" and, leaning, 
across Zaira far out of the windaw, he caUed 
on her loudly for another song, and threw 
out a handful of silver to enforce his peti- 

The offer of money seemed agam to ope- 
rate with forcible punctuaHty on tiie asso- 
ciations of the maniac : She stopped in- 
stantly ; threw up a temfic glance of scowl- 
ing indignation at the window; and re- 
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tiring, seated herself sulknly on a stone op- 
posite. 

The other mendicants eagerly gathered 
up the money, and surrounded her with 
importunities that she would collect more 
for them — She was silent. The stra^lers 
of the town thai collected round her, some 
teazing, some abusing, some pretending to 
cond<de— -all trying to shew that miserable 
supaiority over the mad woman, which 
those who have the least share of intellect 
are always proudest to display. With stoi- 
cal immoveability ; with the silent, jealous 
cunning of madness, always exposing it- 
self superfluously, but sternly refusing to 
be exposed, she continued silent, sitting ; 
her witiiered hands, with their thick dis- 
t^ided veins stretched ovar her eyes ; her 
figure rocking in the restless vacillation <^ 
insanity ; her naked discoloured foot beat- 
ing time to some unheard tune, whidi her 
mowg lips seemed to be forming, but 
not uttering.— -No insult, no persecution^, 
c S 
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no solicitation, could draw from het a sin- 
gle sounds or induce her to change her 
posture, or raise her head for a moment 
The mob that had gathered round her, 
half in malice, half in curiosity, grew wea- 
ry in time of her stem patiaice, and at 
length left her alone. Then she slowly re- 
tired—often casting back a look, not in 
fear but in wild inexpressible passion, on 
the place where Zaira and De Coitrcy re- 
mained The shouts, hisses, and stares of 
her persecutors, she seemed not to regard ; 
the feeling that had extinguished ha* rea- 
son, but stUl governed her existence, seem- 
ed predominant even in her last stage of 
degradation and misery, when she had 
been the laughing-stock of stable-boys and 
grooms; for, after tottering to some dis- 
tance from the town of Bray, the mad- 
woman was seen by some gentlemen to sit 
down by the side of the road, and take out 
from among her rags many pieces of gQld, 
which, after counting over often, she gnaw- 



ed furiously, as if to revenge on them the in- . 
curable wounds of her miuid, and then hif- 
ding them, passed on. 

The party at the hotel mean time went 

on Kke other parties, the ladies were full 

of their pleasures and their terrors. " It 

ivas the most delightful day they had ever 

passed, and the thunder was the most t«- 

rible they had ever heard. They would 

give anjf thing to pass such another day; 

they would not take any things and under- 

go again the terror they had suffered in the 

r)argle — Oh such thunda:, and at so early 

a season of the year !" 

Zaira was unusually silent, and De Cour- 
ey, whose mind was every moment recur- 
ring to the circumstances of real terror 
under which he had first met that extraor- 
dinary female, was pronounced that day, for 
tl^ first time, to be " the most uninterest- 
ing abstracted creature that ever was— 4iot 
at all fit for an excursion of pleasure — ^look- 
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ed as if he was always thinking of some- 
thing,*' — a crime which it may be pre* 
sumed his fiur accusers thought more hei- 
nous, from their being totally innocent of 
it themselves, no such allegation having 
ever been brought against them by the 
most malignant of their traducers. 

The calm lustre of a lovely moonlight 
evening, was now inviting them home. — 
The events of such a day are very Mke the 
image of life ; there was less bustle, cla- 
mour, and tumult, and no expectation in 
their preparation for returning ; there was 
less anxiety for enjoyment, and more di». 
position for reflection. The minds of the 
majority of the party had little room for 
such a disposition; it found its place in 
those of Zaira and De Courcy. As the 
carriages wound slowly up the Killina 
hflls, the beauty of the evening tempted 
the travellers to alight, and ascend the 
Obelisk hill on foot, while the carriages 



proceeded by tte^ road. Some of Zaira's 
serrants, placed at' the bottom of the iSSi^ 
had musical instruments, and their sounds 
floating on the sea-breeze, and accompanied 
by the still rushing of the waves, iseemed 
as if melancholy ** poured through the 
meUow horn her pejnsive soul." It was a 
grateful contrast to the tumult and giddy 
gaiety of the day, and Zaira and De Cour- 
cy seemed to respire for the &st time as 
they ascen^J the hill together. The laugh, 
the clamour of the party below lingering 
at the fi)ot of the hiU, or ascending to a 
8h(»rt distance, and then giddily retreat- 
ing, gave them only that pleasing distvub- 
ance, that faint remmiscence of distant 
existence, that those fed who have escaped 
&om the conflicts of life, but sometimes 
pause to listen to the distant sound of its 
strife, and its pleasures. 

Both of them felt the pressure of a se- 
cret heavy at their hearts, and both felt 
that kind of confidence in Nature, as if her 
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silence could disclose what their own lips 
could not utter to eacht other. There sure 
situations in which we thus implore Na- 
ture to become our interpreter ; but does 
she justify the confidence we thus repose 
in her ? — It was a scene that seemed in- 
deed to invite to prdfound confidcaace ; 
and when they reached the summit of the 
hill^ Aey involuntarily paused, as if they 
fejlt the infliif nee of the place. The rnooi^ 
had risen, but her light was stiH very ^nt ; 
it seeoDoe^ like a bark, dimly seen in the blue 
dep^l^s of heaven, tracking its way with 
slowly-spreadiu^ ligbt, and emerging oi^ 
soft successive tides of cloud ; the whdLe 
scene was a^s aerial, as if those who viewed 
it no longer stood on earth. Beneath them, 
to right and left, lay the bays of Dublin 
an4 KilHna* stiU as if in the first mcwnent 
of their creation, before they had felt the 
rush of the breeze, or the ripple of the 
tide. The low murmur of the waves, that 
scarce reached their ears, seemed to send a 
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voice of 6ee^ londy tranquillity to the 
heart, where its tones were 'addressed* It 
seemed to say — " Listen to us, and he at 
peaee." The grey lull, smooth to its sum- 
mit, the rude obelisk ag^st whiA they 
leaned, and which appeared rather like a 
thing placed there by Nature ihim by man» 
all around them seemed to mark Hke bound- , 
ary between the world of Nature and oi 
man. Tfaey felt themsdves alone, and they 
felt, what those wholoMp alone can feel, that 
sueh moments of abstnu^ticm are jn(»n^its 
of the mol^t exquisite enjoyment Zaira^ 
whom the view of Nature usually rendered 
eloquent, was profoundly silent, and De 
Courey's heart was too full for i^peech* 

Jliere was no need to speak, had but the 
simple feeling of passion that filled both 
h^^arts required utterance, but with both it 
was complicated with many others. Each 
dreaded, that a word uttered by either 
would decide their destinies ; each felt rea- 
dy to sacrifice the world for the other, but 
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trembled to demand that saorifice from any 
but themsdves. 

As they turned with inexpressible dota- 
tion to lode on each other, to ask from the 
eyes that mercy whidi the lips refuse to 
give, the eyes oi both were filled with tears. 
It is easy for the eyes of lovers to discover 
that humid brightness whidi tears give, 
and which ^tey prefer to all the brightness 
of. the orb that is drying up their exirt- 
eiiee. " And you wtep,** said Zaira ; ** this 
beautiful scenery,** she added in a hurried 
voice—** this solemn fight— how many re- 
collections it revives T 

** No, Zain^— no — ^these tears — ^for I feel 
them— I cannot repress them — ^they are 
not drawn by recoHeetionr^preaent sufler- 
ing presses too strongly on my heart to 
leave room for memory there.— Yes— I 
must — ^I must be sincere.** — 

" Sincere !** repeated Zaira, her cold hand 
shrinking from his toudi, 

*• Oh, Zaira !'* cried De Courcy in his 



agony — ** Why, why is there no language 
but that of ftards ! — ^There is something 
at the bottom of my heart — smnething 
that soordies me whai I fed — that diokes 
me when I would utter it— I know not 
what to say— I must— -must— marry— 
and "^ 

** I knew this before'' said Zaira, with 
inM^feeted calmness; ** I heard you were to 
be united to a beautifid innocent girl — I— 
have prayed for your happiness-^ You w9 
be happy.** 

Her broken voice contradicted h&t words. 
At tiiiis i^pearance of emotion, De Courcy 
lost the little self-command he had — ^He 
would have thrown himself at her feet ; at 
her feet he would have renounced Eva for 
ever that moment. Zaira, herself tiie most 
agitated internally, tried to calm him.— <^ 
" Dear De Courcy, spare yoursdf— spare 
mcf— I would wish that she who ha$ had 
the happiiaessi^ the distinction of casting a 
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pasang %ht on your hcmrs^ should not see 
that Mght set in grief—Your wife will not 
deny me a right to your firiendship — I will 
dare to say it to the purest ears — I wiil me- 
rit it— I will merit -here^ if i^ will honour 
me witii it^-Oh, eease ! cease^ De Gourcy ! 
— ^Your burning tears deluge my bands*-* 
they deluge my heart*^Listen to me— we 
hare one opportunity of speakmg to each 
other calmly ;-*^ fiaendship, let us seek 
9mt ^ODSciBidoa, and we shall find it«^if^ 
if,'* and Zaira's voice gradually lost its firm- 
necis, but retained all its [expression — ^* if 
the most earnest*— what shall I say — ^wishes 
for your happiness, your distm^ion, your— 
if my jHSiyers, my tears — ^yes, my teats !— 
They are flowing &st, and warm as yours-^--^ 
feel them — do I natjeel them r 

" And must those tears — ^those tears> 
(which I curse myself for drawmg,) be all I 
feel?' said the wretched intoxicated boy> 
twining Ms arms round her receding form- 
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'' Then, take this, and this, and tMs,"" 
ajiswered Zaira, pressing h^ cold lips to 
the hands that she adored ; ^' and let this 
sjK>t, this stone agaii^t which we lean, tes- 
tify, that here a friendship was fc^med, 
without one delusion of imaginatimi that 
could flatter it with hope, one impulse of 
the senses that could degrade it in the eye 
of its sole witness — ^Heaven !" 
, The scdemnity of her app^ could not 
subdue the burning ptdses of De Courcy. 
He retreated from her, and presnng his 
lips, which he felt at that moment w«*: 
unworthy to touch her lumd^ to the cold 
base of the obdisk, and pressing his fore- 
head too against it to crush its burning 
throbs, he called it to witness tbdr ever- 
lasting friendship— -(How soon broken !) 



As they descended the hill^ De Courcy 
saw befi»re him as plainly as ever be beheld 
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an object in his life, the figure of a female 
in white at the foot of it, approaching ra- 
pidly, with a gliding motion ; so rapidly, 
that, in a few moments, she passed hkn* 
Her dress was white, but not like any 
dress usually worn ; her face, as she pass- 
ed him, was pale, colourless, and corse- 
Bke; the eyes and lips were closed, but 
the features were those of Eva. He trem- 
bled from head to foot at this figure, whicn 
appeared to him at the moment as distinct- 
ly as that of Zaira, whose arm he was hold- 
ing ; but she, trembling from other causes, 
did not notice his increased agitation. 

Once again he saw it. It was while he 
was assisting Zaira into her carriage ; it 
then appeared lying in the dust under hk 
feet ; so obviously under his feet, that he 
started away to avoid trampling on it. 
Zaira then p»ceived his emotion, and en- 
quired the cause of it ; but he made some 
slight answer, or evaded the question. - 

That evening Eva had found hersdfim- 
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usually oppressed ; so much so, that Mn 
Wentworth pressed her to lie down on the 
couch after dhuier, and shortly she tdi h^ 
a heavy deep. She had heard, in the course 
of the day, of tins excursicm, and it filled 
her mind even while she slept. She dream* 
ed that she foUcywed them to the country, 
but the scene soon changed to a desolate, 
bleak moor, where die wandered, her feet 
sinking at every step, catching &int glimp- 
ses of their figures through mist and rain, 
and calling after them, with a voice that 
soimded in her own ears so feebly, she feh; 
it never could reach theirs. S^ddenly she 
saw them at the top of a hill, on which the 
moonlight fell; she attempted to ascend 
it ; and at last, with those heavy efforts so 
common in dreams, succeeded ; but when 
th^ met, she felt herself compelled to 
glide past them, without saying a word. 

The rest of the dream was equally con- 
ftised and dreary. At last, one distinct 
image of inconceivable distress occurred to 
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her. She thought she was lying in a loacU 
over which carriages and horses were pass^ 
ing la^dly, without her having the power 
of getting out of their way. At last, De 
Gourc^ appeared at fiill speed apptoaclnng 
her ; she struggled to move, but could not 
The agony of hen dream then became un- 
supportaUe, and die awoke, exclaiming — 
*^ Do not let him tramj^e on me !" 

It is smgular, that the date c^her d^eam 
should be precisdy the same with that of 
the appearance of the %ure whidii De 
CourCy saw cm Killina. 
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CHAPTER II. 
L'amiide est ramocnr Bans ses aiHes. 

Zaika, h^ heart full of joy and fear, 
wrote the next day to Madame St Maiur. 

•* Congratulate me, dear Delphine, on 
the conquest I have obtained, not over an- 
other, but over myself; the only conquest, 
perbaps, xm which we have a right to be 
congratulated. 

^ My mind, since the discovery of the 
loss of my only child. Hie only hope that 
sustained my existence throu^ years of 
unexampled struggles and sufferings, seem- 
ed to wander through a dreary vacancy, 
^thout ground to rest on, or light to di- 
irect it The dove was sent forth from the 
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ark, but there was no green leaf to be found, 
and she returned to her prison. Is it in 
this sterility of the heart, that the imagina- 
tion becomes unusually fertile ? or are we, 
like the hero of the Arabian tale, for ever 
opening the thousand doors of hope, one of 
which expands instinctively when another 
closes ? I have certainly felt something to 
interest me in life, at the moment I be- 
lieved its interest to have ceased for ever. 
I have met with a youth, timid, beautiful, 
and possessed of talents of which he is un- 
conscious; of feelings, of which I shall ne^ 
ver teach him the consciousness. 

" How often ! oh, how often ! gazing <mi 
his perfect form, have I wished, that, if it 
were possible, such had been the child I 
lost, such were the child I found ! It is 
impossible, 1 feel, for the heart long to be 
vacant. One image filled mine for many 
years, arid the very length and intensity of 
those feelings created a habit of the heart, 
which it might have been fatal to my ex- 
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istence, or my reason^ not to have indulged. 
I feel that something also is owing to my 
talents; — ^talents suppressed prey on the 
mind like misfortune. For many years 
iheir public ex^xjise, excited by brilliant 
success, and sustained by the ddttcions h<^ 
of procuring for my child a noble inde- 
pendence, supported me fixmi a motive, 
vtrhich, if mixed with pride, was yet not 
wholly illaudaUe. 
\ ^ AU tins hope ceased at once tmd fi»* 
ever ! — I shall never appear in public again ; 
and those powers would now become a bur- 
tben to me, unless they were exercised £:>r 
title improvement of some iiiterec^»tg indi- 
vidual. I feel, Dd^iile-*<4dready I f&A 
Mow delightful it is, ini^iadtxf perfoianang 
before a crowded, tasteless audience, who 
appiland iratn presctipticHi, ai^ who would 
as soon kill me, potUeewftso^^faAkiin gave 
%e signal, — ^instead o£ tUs dazzling, dull 
e^dstenee, whose monotony I have Mt at 
my heart, even when my ears wete stunned 
VOL. II. n 
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by bravos, — instead of this, to retire with 
one pupil — ^a pupil of the heart, to enlighten 
him with literature ; to soften him by re- 
finement ; to combine and harmonize those 
fine, but broken chords that are scattered 
through his heart, and be luxuriously re- 
warded by the sparkling intelligence, the 
awakened sensibility, the gratittide of the 
eye that speaks to the heart, and is satisfied 
with the silent eloquence of its answer. — I 
am happy— unspeakably happy, — without 
a fear of the diminution or interruption (rf 
my feelings. 

" I have a security in our mutual dr-* 
eumstances that would satisfy the jealousy 
of the most worldly-minded of my judges, 
if I could ever submit to be judged by 
such. Long struggles and great sufferings 
give us a kind of credit with the world, and 
those who have had misfortune, feel as if 
th^ derived fi'om it a right to act like those 
who had experience. I feel justified in avail- 
ing myself of this terrible immunity, and I 
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shsW not dedine the privileges with which 
it has invested me. My misfortunes have 
aU arisen from my acting compnlsorily by 
the will <^ others. I will try to obtain hap- 
piness by acting purely from my own. 

** The friendship, whidi will be the charm 
of my future existence, will be purified and 
ennobled by Ae certainty Uiat tte object 
of it is devoted to another, to whom he 
will shortly be united ; and the securi^ 
which is enough to satisfy my own heart, 
I do not hesitate to offer to the world, 
careless whether it will accept or reject 
it. 

" But if the world could ever read a heart, 
the innocence of mine would astonii^ and 
convert it. At this moment, my whc4e pile 
of future happiness rests cm the fecundation 
of theirs — Yes, of theirs. To see twof beings, 
equally amiaUe, equally hetaoed^ alriched by 
my fi»tune— improved by my talents — and 
elevated by the distinction which I have 
8 
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not dishonourably attained, would be not 
tJldy beyond all I have ev^r enjoyed^ 
(tfus! tibat hsm been but littiie hitherto,) 
but ^ that I hare ev^i conceived. I shall 
feel late the happy genius, who construcfc- 
^ ^ palace c^ gems fw the &voaned Alad- 
din and hii$ biide, and then was seen no 
iSH»e;a-^fti*e benevolence is the pleasure 
bf angdi^, and my heneviAenie is certainly 
p»te. 

" Zaira." 



Madame St Maur's Answer. 

'' My MwitiM Zinro,— Hark, whfeper, « 
whisp^ (tiidiiiks to tetters) mfty tr^vd from 
Paris to l)ttfcliii**-*Yt>u are in tov^ Zai- 
ra— in love-^BeU^ve me, lore always ap. 
ptoadies bi a mask ; I forgM wi»t mask 
he ap]^Pdgk^«^ me under when I married 
Am ; Ibut t knolfr tihe mask Was soon 
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thrown adde — and— I saw no Cupid b«. 
nea&. The ancients painted lum floinetkats 
dttguked under the ^heknet of Mara, he 
seemfl to be steaUng on you iind» the asgis 
of Minefva; Imt under whatever difguke 
be comes, uffipiember he is an hnpoator ! 

''You talk of the leeuritywhicfa your qhu 
laial qBn»imirt|U[ioe& gbre you-«i^fiital, fruiileis 
aeeuriiy>«««no wcuoian ever talhed of A^ 
9&mrky f^ ^mm^tmees, , till she fete the 
vfBXit ai aeottrity m her own &elings asd 
principles. This is a mefe rantfaig saeri^ 
fice to Jupiter Pii^r, wh^i you have not a 
loaf of bread more in the garrison. You 
are in love, Zaira; is love! I ]^xffiotmo6 it 
by all the deadly, inddftle symptoms of 
that most d^dly oi *daeases« You speak 
of th^ sentiments of the w<n:ld with emi» 
tempt lE^jIrsady. 4kts ! j^ieuibkip never in^ 
spired si^ hamsm. Why should a wo^ 
moB. despise the wwld? J never knew 
one who began by despiidng the world, , 
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who did not end by being despised by it. 
The world, after all, is generally very mudi 
in the right ; and till another can be found 
to live in, (which is quite hopeless siiKse the 
death of Archimedes^ who offered to move 
it if he could find mother place to stand 
<m,) I am quite content to abide by its 
decisions. Oh ! my charming Zaira, i^ecal 
yourself fix>m this &tal ^thusiasm ; love, 
under the name^of fiiendi^p, has brokai 
tnore hearts, than love in its own name has 
ever mfde happy ! 

Your talents want emplojrment— *Weil 
*-^£stablish les Enfms tnmvUs at Dub* 
Kn — ^Visit it>-^C(Hnb all the childi^i's dirty 
hair on your knees every morning ; wash 
their faces ; hear them their prayers, tf they 
know any. Exhaust your sensibility any 
way but on love. Ah ! my charming Zaira, 
I am as jealous of your saisibility, as Ma* 
dame de Sevigne ever was, or pretended to 
be, of her daughter's be^utiftil figure, when 
she was so angry at her lying-in twice in 
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two years.— Do shy thing— every thing to 
employ your mind ; and believe me it is 
better your talents should slmnber from ex- 
haustion, than tliat a heart like yours should 
ever be awakened. 

" You know I speak disinterestedly* M. 
de Viosmenil has seen you— and lives.— 
Adieu !•>— I hear the rap of Man^an's cane 
£or her coflfee. No news from Paris, ex- 
cept that the Empress has been heard to 
call the Emperor " Mon amour T — that 
the king of the Romans is the most beau- 
tiful creature in the world— «nd that the 
hats are higher than ev^r— absolute ba>- 
loons! 

^* We hear nothing of politics, nor ever 
diall perhaps, till we hear them from the 
mouths of the cannon of the allies, — the 
last vehicles of public intelligence which I 
should wish to attend to, There are evil- 
minded persons, who pretend to say we 
i^aU he^ them soon* When they talk 
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thus, i shrug my Aoidders^ ssad ^ npres 
ncms hi dehge!* 

" Adieu, 

" Delphinb St Mauk. 

•* P. S. — ^The hats are a little lower since 
I began to write, and the flowers worn a 
little more to the «lde. What can this 
mean ?— but I am not fond of tracing efc 
fects to causes.** 

For many days Montgomery had been la- 
bouring, with kudaUe jealousy and pardon* 
able malignity, to commit Zm:a, if possible^ 
with De Courcy ; to trace some sentiment, 
or shadow or paiumbra of a sentiment, that 
would alarm or revolt him ; or, better than 
all, to lead her by conversation to expose 
herself Montgomery was sure she was an 
Atheist in heart, and a Latitudinarian in 
life ; and, confident that she would at some 
time or other betray herself as either, or 
both, he spared no pains to expedite the 
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consummatiicm he so devoutly wished for ; 
but there was no sudi discovery to be made, 
and if th«e had, Mcmtgomery was not the 
man to make it. To do him justice, he 
spared no pains ; he tried to pique ha: fite- 
rary prejudices and national character, as 
he believed, by the most lavish abuse of 
the foreign writers, particularly the Frendi. 
** If any thing ever made that woman sin- 
cere,*' said he to himsdf, ** anger wiH ." 

Not the orthodox John Knox himsdf 
ever held a more merciless inquisition on 
the beautiful Mary, unmoved even by the 
tears of royalty and beauty, than did Mont- 
gomery. . With honest spleen, and unmiti- 
gated perseverance, he read day and nfght 
works that he hated, and came armed to 
the controversy with all the thorough know- 
ledge of an author that zealous hatred alone 
can give. And he spoke (and Montgomery 
could speak well) of the detestable gourman- 
dism and heartleiSs apathy <rf Madame du 
Defland — of the frantic vanity of Rousseau, 
J)2 
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who imagined, like mad DemiLs, that sove- 
reigns had nothing to do but to conspire 
against him;— of his novel, the hero of 
which has no better proof to give of his pas^ 
sion than 9, res(^uti<m to drown his mistress 
(A pity he did not, said Montgomery, inter- 
rupting himself,)-^ And of his heroine, who 
had no bett^ proof to give of ha* Christiani- 
ty than to reject the assistance of a clergy, 
man in her last moments, and finally die 
drunk ; and of D'Alembert and Diderot, 
and many more authors, ** whom the devil 
confound ;" and at last he came to the pa^ 
triarch, the great Voltaire. 

" Oh, for words big with the fiercest force 
of execration," as Mason says, to paint how 
he spoke of Voltaire ! He detected sundry 
errors, obvious enough, in his Dictionnmre 
Pkilosopkique ; he impeached his veracity 
as an historian, derided his genius as a poet^ 
and scofied at his presumption as a com- 
mentator on Newton, even with Madame 
du Chatelet's name in the firm. Then he 
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passed <M U) his private life, (he had Grimm 
t)ff by heart ;) his persecution of the young 
actress ; his mean frauds on booksellers ; hm 
implacable enmity against the most candid 
of his critics ; his vanity, selfishness, and ar- 
rogance; his intolerance of religion, more 
disgusting than the bigotry of its most in- 
tolerant professors, obtruded witii such 
^useless, witless, impolitic frequency on 
his hearers, that, as Moore observes, — 
^* Men grew.more weary of his stale jests 
against Christianity than of the dullest ar- 
guments in its support." On he went, and 
would never have stopped, but to witness 
the eflPect of this tirade on Zaira. Hoping 
to see her either confounded or incensed, 
Jie " checked his thunder in mid yoUey,** 
and paused, believing that her silence was 
<mly the suspension of ^ long-gathering 
storm, 

Zaira was not long silent ; she spoke, 
and to his utter confusion, adopted com^ 
pletely his side of the questiout She spoko 
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with honesty virtuous, English ind%na(ioii« 
(as Montgomery would have called it, had 
it heen expressed hy another) of the foreign 
authors, and espedally of the French; 
speaking of them, her sentiments, her lan- 
guage, her very prejudices appeared Eng-^ 
lish. She spoke of their vices, their vanity, 
their sciolism, their presumption, their in- 
fidelity, thhily disguised under the mask of 
fiction or of metaphysics, its broad hideous 
features (like those of Virgil's enlarging 
Alecto) for ever bursting and spreading be- 
yond the ill-adapted, and worse- worn mask. 
She spoke of all this with an eloquence that 
amazed Montgomery, well as he knew her, 
and with a sincerity that amazed him more. 
Her'wit, a thousand times more briUiant, 
and her satire infinitely more caustic than 
his, she turned the whole force of her ke^i 
and polished severity against the philoso- 
phical assembly at Sans Souci, and exposed 
to just deriiMon a number of men affecting 
to be the moral and intellectual legislators 



of Europe ; and whmi tliey met, engagiii^ 
in such low squabMes, such mean jealouaes^ 
such degrading and disgusting contenticns; 
(disgraceful to the dignity of a pidaee, and 
to the honour oi literatui^) as must have 
exposed them to tile ridicule of dl EurK^po, 
and to the everlasting hatred of eadi other 
— ^Phflanthropists, philosophers, vrformers, 
all JDaniek came toJMdgment^ as they were, 
assemUed to determine on the future des- 
tiny of mankind, and the r^eneration of 
the world, they departed ridiculous, exas^ 
perated, and degraded, heaping shame on 
themselres by mutual hostility, and agree*- 
kig in but one thing, their hatred to Chriiti* 
unity y to which their opposition thus became 
an honour and a support. 

Mon^omery was struck dumb for some 
mcxnents, then he rallied and said to bim-^ 
s^, ** ^s is all hypocrisy ; no woman dare 
openly avow her preference of AAeisticBl 
writers ; she ei^er does not think at all on 
die sulgect, or thinks that not beii^ aUe to 
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make the worse appear the better reAsMt 
Ae may as well adopt the better; or she 
thinks it will please that intoxicated De 
Courcy— or she thinks*— curse me, " said 
Montgomery, swearing with irrepressiUe 
vexation—** if I know what she thinks^ o? 
what to think of her !" 

He was resolved, however, not to shrink 
from the combat. There had been no com* 
bat yet, indeed ; but he determined to force 
her to one, if possible. Her moral taste was 
unimpeachable ; something might be gain-: 
ed by impeaching her literary taste. He 
was as weary of hearing that taste perpe^i 
tually called classical, as ever the Athema^ 
was of hearing Aristides called just. 

So,' on the ancients he fell with redouts 
able, repeated blows, slaying them, like 
Sampson, by thousands, hoping that every 
Wow went to Zaira's heart. He was by no 
means destitute of classical taste or sensibili* 
ty ; but feeling the high moral advantages of 
the modems over the ancients, derived Scorn 
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tile p6wer of revdbiiioo, he, in that point of 
view, hated the andents w^ a hatred paw- 
ing that of mties. He could not bear to 
bdiieVe that Christ, C<»)fucius, and Socrates, 
were all to be named in a breath ; and his 
views (^ prefkrence, perhaps, extended to 
the neutral, innocent subjects of literature. 
In this s]^t he spake, and no one could 
stand before him ; and, concluded a vigo* 
rous philippic against ancient literature, 
philosophy, morals, with a round alarming 
assertion, (not the less true), that he thank- 
ed God he lived in days when Horace would 
have been hanged, and Juvenal, he hoped, 
at least, have stood in the pillory * 

The company who were present, whether 
they imderstood his allusions or not, certain-! 
ly understood his stnmgly expressed indigo 
nation, and all were dmnorous in defence of 



* Mille puellarum, puerorum mille amores, and pasm 
«/7i.-^For Juvenal, vide the advice given in the sixth 
Satire. 



the dwMi in a moment. Zain pkekttf 
Mtcrposed, wit^ int^gence stiparior, 9a«l 
iel^cracmiaDd still more superior to them 
aU. ^ But otigbt not every culprit," said 
fllie^ smiling, ** to be tried by a jury of his 
peers ? The anciento certainly have a right 
to challenge their jury, -when Mr Mont- 
gomery is the foreman. The andents wattt 
ed that whidi Uie modems may boast oi, 
though the boast should rather increase our 
humility than our pride." 

„ What is that ?" said Montgomay^ 
eagerly hoping,^ since she had escaped him 
in tl^ open sti^am, to catch her in the 
eddy. / 

*' The Bible;' said Zaira ; the calm re- 
splendence of thorough self-conviction gi» 
ving a lustre to her expresirion, beyond 
all that even the homage of theatres had 
ever, or could ever enlighten it with. 
" Wanting that, the ancients must have 
wanted, not only the sources of the pro^ 
foundest sentiment, but the language of 
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tke suMtawtt: poet^jr. That hodk, 
apeii» to man nem relatiom bitiviMii Uni 
aoid the Hk^, efem to him nqr idatioQs 
^ sMiety «ba Hie beam of divinity 
feMBiUts oi^ the ^mtenoe of man, and 
^hoagli USd presente nodung moiis^ ih$xk a 
succession of diyrk ttimultuiMifi waTes, thdr 
Kidges, (under l^t glorious diapensatioii), 
aa ther^ sueeeedvi^^ rise and j&appeaiv aoce 
tlAge4 with a light ^m heaven.'' 

After a long pause, she addtd> vfi^oting 
to a subject ^f obviom oemfarimn, ^* In- 
stead of Spartan matrons^ with hS^d and 
Imiteil ferocity, sacrificing their cl^ldren to 
the preservation of a miserable, iUtterafee eyir 
istence in a f&w acre^ of ground tilled by 
H^ots, we now have Christian matpens 
di^Totii^ their diildren to God and their 
counl^% f%t the inti^ests of humat^ty and 
religion ; with more exteasfive viifws on 
earth; wMi subMmer hopes in heaven, than 
ev* those unhappy beings could have 
icnown,'* 

There ww iM»netblng ^ the subHmily 
of the sentiment she was developing which 
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cominiiniottted Iteelf at this mmn^t to h^r 
lo(^ and her v(Mee. ** Instead of," — she was 
proceeding with numaH>us instances which 
c(mqH»ntive hist<ny could amply have fur- 
laiidied her with, when the apprehension of 
its being too like a studied theatrical effn* 
sion struck her. She fdt, too, there was 
not the same aUowaoice for the superiority 
of females in conversation in Ireland that 
there was on the continent, and she paused 
in the parallel. 

He Courcy cast an eye of proud ai^ bril* 
liant triumph on Montgomery. 

Montgomery was silent. His own en* 
gines had recoiled back on himself. He 
knew not what to say or think ; and Zaira, 
who appeared to feel that much depended 
on this moment, pursued the ailgect, and 
her memory supplying her as rapidly with 
appropriate quotations, as her fancy with 
images, she opened Milton's Paradise Re- 
gained, and read that sublime passage, in 
which* a comparison is made between the 
history, th^ poetry, and the theology of the 
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Jews, and those of the Ethnics, (a compari- 
son for which Milton deserves some credit, 
as hii^ attachment to the lita;^ttire of the 
ancients must have formed nearly a balimce 
in his mind to his favourite theology) ; and 
she passed on to Johnson^s splendid testi- 
mony to the necessary superiority of mo- 
dem writers on certain topics. ** The an- 
c^nt epic poets, wanting the light of reve^ 
lation, were very unskilful teachers of vii<- 
tue ; their principal characters may be great, 
but they are not amiable. The reader may 
rise from their works with a greater degree 
of active or passive fortitude, and some- 
times of prudence ; but he will be able to 
carry away few precepts of justice, and 
none of mercy."* 

Some female friends of Zaira's came in at 
tiiis moment, and De Courcy and Mont- 



^ Johnson's Life of Milton. 
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goiMiy iv^*ed to the otbear end of the 

VOPitt. 

*' Now r md De Conrey, hki^fj^ 944il« 
yolmnei to the mcmosyUahfe. 
, <' A^damr^'^fetort^Montgomexy, with 
untimriy, unsahitary roughnesi; '^ wb«t 
hm ahe aoid but whAt aU oonverwit wMi 
Ufterature, as ahe i8» ini|^t say? But mw^ 
me, De Courcy, it comes from her beMl 
not from her ha^rt To make Soriptw^ ^ 
emnm qferitiefsm, is me things end tb make 
U a rule ^ lyb k moAer. The i^o^leg 
were enahled to extort, from the dovflp 
Hity expelUd, an ackuowled^aent of the 
power of Christ, but they were also defiorad 
not to rejoice that the devils vf^fe subject 
unto them." 

^' Devik r caied De Couroy, with eyes 
of uplifted^ uafeigned horror; ^^Geaewai 
Heaven, may I be possessed by any devil 
but the stubborn unexpdiUUe^ daamea- of 
religious malignity." 

'' There are dsemons who assume the 
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forms of angels ofUght" said Mont go mcary, 
^^ but they are not the less misehieYOus,'' 

^' Mischief r echoed De Courcy—^* Oh, 
look at her, and connect^ if possibly the 
idea of evil with her form ! There is a mo- 
rality in her very beauty, for the right of 
Ker irKsistibly fills one with bmievolence 
ttid l^ta love oi the human species. Look 
at the smile with which she bends to^those 
insipid women ; the exquirite motion of her 
figure as she turns to speA to ^en». C^ 
it is h^veii to be i^itr her ! th^ vefy-atmos* 
j^bere around her is ^softened by h^ pre- 
sence, the air is hi^y that 9he inhales." 

*< She is dazdingly beaUtiM «deefd !" 
sdii Montgomery with a sigh. 

" And yet when die speaks," cried De 
Cdurcy, " I fer^ her beaiity i» the mtt- 
1^ of her rmse. listekiing fo h», I for- 
get ^ven tkat in the teeiody of Soul thet^ 
flows fri«Hi ber li^s^l^e lites miy to ^- 
teitiate 4di|^t^^^ stat^i^ Witii her f<»m 
Wdilld idttko^ be « e(Hnpeibion ; but when 
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she imvelk the sanctuary of h^r mind, ereil 
her beauty seems but as the porch of the 
temple to the worshippa* — such loveliness 
inclosing such genius seems like ITomet 
in Ike splendid casket of Darius:' 

** What will she be next?" said Montgo- 
mery, sne^ringly ; " She has been a god- 
dess ; a temple ; and a scroll of paper, in 
iiie last speech." 

" Her next change will be into an BXigel T 
said De Courcy with fervour ; ** a minister- 
ing angel, while thou liest howling !" 

" She is fitter for the houri of a Maho- 
metan paradise," said Montgomery; and, 
as he spoke, the loud declamatory voice 
of one of the visitors prevented any reply^ 
She was teUing a long story, with thea- 
trical vociferation and action, all to the 
honour and glory of a dear friend of her's, 
mixed with frequent appeals to Zaira for 
her praises. Her friend, the widow of a 
late dignitary of the church, had been left^ 
it seemS) with a large family of children in 
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very narrow circumstances, and had reso^ 
lately refused the oflFer of a wealthy rela-* 
tion, who was a catholic^ to provide for 
two of her sons, under the apprdbemdon 
that they might be induced to adopt the 
catholic persuasion, though she had been 
solemnly assured no such attempt would 
ever be made. " There, Ma'am," said the 
lady, proud of her friend, and proud oi 
herself — " there is what I call religion, and 
virtue and conscience — ^and all that— that 
is what I call" — >— and she paused for want 
of a word to complete tjie climax. 

" I am convinced," said Zaira, " that 
]^our friend merits every eulogium— ^but I 
do not understand distinctly" 

" Don't understand, dcm't understand. 
Ma'am? why. Ma'am, they would have 
brought them up catholics."- 

" And can no catholics th«i be saved ?" 
said Zaira, with naivete. The lady was 
silent, aghast. " I cannot conceive," said 
Zaira, mildly, •* that atiy parent can carry 
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b^ fedmgs for her chiM beytmd its fu- 
ture desddnatioii. If die really believed that 
its future happiness would be forfeited b j 
its becoming a catholic, I fear she merited 
tiie iBproach, whidi she would be ready to 
«tter against catholic bigotry ; if she did 
Hot, what cbnger in mdulging the hope, 
^at she inight reoogmze her diildr^ in a 
fiiture state of hapinness, though they mig^t 
icodi it l^ paths nominaily different from 
her own ?'' 

** Pray, ma'am,'' said the lady, <^e was a 
very grave, stiff old kdy, dressed in black 
dBk, whoee t^ick folds rustled like a storm 
sit iBvfery motion) ; " pray, ma'am, laay I 
ask of what rdigion you are ?" 

^ AChiistiaa, I hope,** said Zaira, mild- 
ly- 

" Catholic or protertant ?-*No office, I 

hope; I trust I am ^ing bo ^£fenoe, 

ma'am, by the enquiry." 
'' Not the least--4ieither, ma'am." 
^ Prwbyterian, *ben, I presuiwe?" 
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*^ I have said I profess the Christian reli* 
gion; its various denominations, I con- 
ceive, are wholly unimportant** 

De Courcy sighed; Montgomay now 
threw triumphant glances in his turn. 

" Pray, ma'am,** said the old lady, witti 
the air of an inquisitor, *' may I ask wfiat 
place of worship you frequent ?** 

^ I believe there is no jAaQd of worship I 
have not visited.** 

<< Churches, and chapels, and presbyte* 
nan meetings, and evangelical preaching* 
houses,** said the did lady with increasmg 
emphasis of ho^(»:, her voice almost rising 
to a scream. 

" Churches, chapels, and meeting-hou- 
ses," said Zaira calmly, repeating the words 
after her, with all the docile simplicity of 
a daSld who was learning its catechism — 
"in inany of them I have hc^ etequence 
iand genius ; m all of them ri^ion, as pure 
as we can expect to hear it frofn the lips of 
man." . . : _ . 

VOL. IL E 
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^ It is a pity there ii not a synagogue 
m Dublin,'' said the old lady, eoUecting 
the vast volumes of her imroeasureable 
skirt around her, and seating herself three 
feet further from Zaira on tlie sopha. 
' *' It is a pity th^re is not," said Z^dra 
calmly; *^itis a proof of the poverty of the 
city.'' 

'' Good God» ma'am>'* said the old ladjr, 
losing even her hardly-retaaned pditenesia 
at the retort, and in her trepidation scat- 
tmng her ample pineh of snuff over die 
sopha of velvet — " Good God, do you re- 
gret the absence, of Jews from Dublin***- 
Are Jews Christians, ma'am ?" 

^ They are human bcongs," said Zaira. 

** Human beings— CHi, yes ! that is the 
&vourite language now, whenever any one 
is speaking of what ought not to be consi. 
^dered human beings at all*— There are' 
people who will talk that way of Jews, and 
Negroes, and Papists, and««^, God bless 
me ! is that a flash of lightning ?" 
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** Ncv" said Montgomery, rabing one 
c^ the wmdow-bUnds, throu^ which h^ 
had loBg seen a light reddemng, spread* 
mg, flashings and suhsidiiq^— ''it is»" said 
he, hesitating, '' a fire, I fear." 

He looked out again, and saw ba}f the 
horiz(m in a blaze ; '^ ijt is indeed a fire," 
said he, starting from the window, and 
eatx^hing up his hat. 

" A fire, a fire !" cried the old lady, in a 
iroioe that might have alarmed all London 
in the wwst stage of the great conflagra- 
tion — " a fire ; great God !,how shall I get 
hrnn^Ghi-Hbi what direction is it — ^how shall 
I get to my carriage ! — ^Ob! Madame Dal« 
matiani, why do you live in SaekvUle 
Streetr 

No one cared much how she got home ; 
but De Courcy, naturally hiunane and 
feeling for age, had her carriage called, 
and put her into it, with assurances that 
ti>e &e was widently far distant, and 
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could not within the limits df possibility 
extend to Merrion Sqiutire^ where she lived. 
The old lady heard him hot : She strug- 
gled into her carriage with eager paralytic 
tremblings ; and when the door had been 
twice dosed oil her black silk skirt, and 
twice opened to release it, she screamed 
out for her snuff-box, het gM smfff-boa^ 
that she had left en the sopha where she had 
been sitting t but her cries, inquiries, and 
lamentations, were lost in the speed with 
which heir carri&ge whirled away. 

De Courcy, as he rushed up « stairs for 
his hat, met Montgomefjr, and Zaira on 
his arm, at the landing-place. ** Will you 
permit me tq accompany you,** said Zai- 
ra ;" I will not render myself troublesome 
by my fears ?" and De Courcy felt the dif- 
ference between her and ^ fenude x&idet* 
ed troublesome by her fears. 

*' I have known,'* said Zaira, as they 
walked on quickly together, guided by 
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the horrible light that increased every mo- 
ment, — *^ I have known important assist- 
ance rendered on these occasions by mere 
presence jof mipd, without any physical 
force.*^ 

Montgomery felt involuntary respect for 
her that moment ; he could not but value 
her magnanimity, but stiU he sighed. They 
were soon on the spot. 

It was the dreadful fire tbut broke out 
at the druggist's stores in Castle Street ; 
(a^mmed with combustibles, and as closely 
crammed on every side with buildhigs, 
whose every room contained a family. The 
best of it was, that it was not yet eleven 
o'clock; the watch were all awake; the 
polif^e <m the alert; the military in the 
neighbourhood, sq near the Castle ; and 
the families ii> the street were not retired 
to rest. All was life, though it was the 
hour of repose ; and all was light, terrible 
Jight, though the sky was as dark as De- 
cember midnight, They attempted to as- 
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cend Cork-hill ; that was rendered impoi^ 
sible by the crowd; and winding another 
way through lanes, of whidi the reader 
may be spared the names, they got into 
Fishamble Street. Many fearful intima- 
tions of the danger struck them there-— 
The hollow rdling of the fire-engines, so 
distinct in their sound ; — the cries of " clear 
the way,** from the crowd, who qpened 
their dense tumultuous mass fbr the pas- 
sage; and instantly closed again ; — ^tiie tramp- 
ling of the cavalry on the wet pavement^ 
threatening, backing, facing armong the 
crowd; — ^the terrible hoBow knocking on 
the pavement, to break open the pipes feft 
water, which was but imperfectly suppli- 
ed ; — ^the bells of afl the neighbouring 
churches, St John's, St Werburgh's^ St 
Bride's, and the deep tremendous tc^ oi 
Christ-churdi, mingled with, but beard 
above all, as if it summoned the sufferers 
to prepare, not for life but for death, and 
poured a kind of defiance cm the very ef. 
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jforta it was rung to inrite tfaem to. Afl 
this CBootm at oik^ on them, as they entered 
!E1fihamUe Street, from a wretdied hme 
through which they had beett feding tbeir 
jmj^ They emerged from it ; aftd wkm 
Ihe^ diA^ tlte horrors of the conflagration 
IbursI on them at crnee. The fire, eonfr 
ned in the spheise tif its aetion, amidst 
inrarehouses thickly enclosed, buisi in to> 
itble volumes above the tt^ps of the housesl 
and teemed Hke a yofeatKv c^ whidi no one 
Goidd see the crater. 

On the steps of St John's church, a num«* 
berwereeoUeoted. They had snatdied the 
furmtute froood their miserable lod^pnga; 
piled it up in tiie street, where the guacd 
were watching it, and now sat patiently in 
the opai air to see Ikek Jiabitatlons re- 
duced to ashes, unknowing where they 
were to rest their heads that n^ht. 

All tile buildings in the neighbourhood 
were strongly illuminated by the fire, and 
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still mare strongly (though partially from 
time to time) by lights held out by the in- 
habitants from their windows^ from the 
shops to the attics, six stories high ; and the 
groupes bdow flashing out in the liglil:, 
and disappearing in the darimess, their 
Upturned faces, marked ^th the shifting 
traces of fear, horror, defiance, and des* 
pair, presented a subject for Salvator. No 
banditti, in the darkest woods of the Ap« 
painines, illuminated only by li^tning, 
ever showed more fearfril wildness of ex- 
pression, or more picturesque distortion of 
attitude. Just then the flames sunk for a 
moment, but, rising again, instantiy pour- 
ed forth a volume of light, that set the 
whole horizon in a blaze. There was a 
shriek from the crowds that seemed rather 
like the cry of triumph than despair. It is 
certain, that a people like the Irish, whose 
imagination is stronger than any other of 
their intellectual faculties, can utter cries 
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of delight at the sight of a splendid con- 
flagration that is consuming their dwel- 
lings. 

The last burst of flames produced a «n* 
gularefiect. The buildings in Castle Street 
(below the range of the illumination) lay in 
complete darkness — darkness more intense 
from the surrounding light, and the tower 
and spire of St Werburgh's, (it had then a 
jfontastically elegant spire,) by their height 
in the horizon, cau^t the whole efiect of 
the fire, and appeared like a &iry palace of 
flame, blazing and built among the clouds. 

They had learnt by this time that there 
was no danger, and Uttile probable loss. 
The premises had been insured ; arid those 
in the neighbouring houses had time to 
efiect their escape, and secure their goods ; 
and Zalra, freed from all apprehension on 
account of the sufferers, and feeling hei? 
imagination strongly excited by the scene, 
was comparing it with the fires at Constan- 
tinople, where the terrible sound of "yangen-f 
E a 
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vor,'* ig echoed by the elatterihg of the 
iron poles of the guard on the pavement ; 
and she had got on to the description of that 
dreadfttl fire, which, acting in a semkir- 
de, gradually drove the sufferers towards 
the sea, and endosed them between the 
two elements ; so that they were scoreb- 
ed by the flames, while actually immer- 
sed up to their necks in the water to 
escape them, when she was startled by 
Montgom^y*s exclamation — ^* Good God I 
and even amid a fire she can go on with 
literary allusions and, description, and su<& 
stuff." The words were not intended to 
reach her ear, but they did ; De Courcy 
heard them too, and, trembling widi in- 
dignation, scarce could repress it, when 
a figure appeared that suspended every 
other feeling in a moment. It was that 
t extraordinary fanale whom De Courcy 
tnd Zaira had met before undar drcum-* 
stances so singular and different; the fe- 
male ftoxa whose power (as it seaned) he 
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liad rescued Era ; the femde i^rlio iitd en-- 
countered them at Bray, in despite and in 
defiance of the police and magistrstesr who 
opposed and remonstrated ; of the gpards, 
who threatened and presented a fermidable 
but vain obstruction ; and of the crowd, 
who threatened her with suffocation at 
every movement she attempted to make. 
She bursty scrambled, strug^ed, and tore 
her wssy through all, and succeeded at last 
in planting herself on an open spot nearly 
opposite to Zaira. 

She was, as usual, in rags, and as the 
strong light gleamed on har hoary stream- 
ing hair; her wild features, and her wild» 
attire, she seaaaed fit to act the prompting 
and exulting fury who stood by Nenrwhen 
be surveyed from his tower Rome inflames, 
which his own orders had kindled, and 
wfaicAi his own orders, (it is said) icMrbid to 
be extinguished. I^e began her usual wild 
dance, regardless dfthe crowd, and of the 
tenilAe cause of thek assembling, and pfiin-^ 
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j^led^ from tune to time, exclamations in a 
voice between recitative and singing, that 
seemed modulated to the music of invisible 
and infernal spirits. It was very singular 
of this woman, that though her accent wasr 
perfectly Irish, her expressions were not so i 
her individual feeling seemed to swallow up 
and overwhelm her nationality. Wherever 
she was, she seemed perfectly alone^— almie 
alike amid the mountains of Wickkw or 
the multitudes of Dublin; all times, dr- 
cumstances, and persons seemed to yield ta 
the single, mysterious, undefinable feeling 
that always governed and inspired her ; and 
while it made her an object of supreme ter- 
ror to all others, made all others objects of 
supreme contempt to her. After twirling 
rapidly round for some time, (a motion 
that would have deprived any one eLse of 
all recollection, but which seemed necessary 
to give it to her) she stopt, and shrieked 
out — " Ah, ha» you are flying fix)m the 
itee, but there is a fire coming that wm 



of you can fly ftom^-r-the ^e that bums 
fer ever, and ever and ever ! Where will 
you turn when ^uU seiaes you ?— How will 
you look when that scorches you ?— -This 
fire burns red and hot, but it will be hotter 
when your ^es are melting in their socki- 
ets; and your bodies will be like red- 
hot iron, hard, and burning, and never 
to be cooled, and never to dissolve, lik^ my 
brain, my brain .^'«— She screamed in sudden 
agony, clasping her hands on her withered 
smd seamed forehead, and sinking on the 
ground in a paroxysm of desperate insanity ; 
and while sitting on the stones, she rocked 
and muttered to herself — ^** Ay, ay, save 
your dhildren if you can ; but you can never 
save them from that fire. I could not mee 
mine. There is not a bit of your gold, or 
your goods, or all you have risked your 
lives to save this night, that will not be re-* 
paid you a hundred-fold in drops of Jfire, 
on your bare scorching skulls below. Poor 
wretches ! your worldly goods are aU you 
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think 6f. 3^" she.cried^ starting xxp, — 
«* see how the diurches are all lighted up ; 
see them^ thej Icx^ as if they wexe bum<» 
kkg at the day of jttdgnient ; and you do 
ttot see those who ar6 in' the '^k churcli* 
yard ; and you do not hear them wbo are 
calling from thdr graves to you^ — ^if they 
were alive again, is it this fire they would 
be flying from ? Is it this trash," (pointing 
to the heaps c^ furniture, &c. that had bee» 
brought out into the street)-^'^ Is it this 
trash tiey would be thinking of saving ?~- 
Oh! no, no, ye fools and madmen, and 
blind ! they would call to you to save your 
souls, though the world was burning. Lis- 
ten to them, they are i^peaking to me.-^-* 
Well, well, God help us ! we are all sin- 
ners — all sinners," she med, bending her 
ear to the ground as if she were listening 
to voices that issued from it, — ^^ Ay, we 
are all sinners, either guilty here, ot pu* 
mshed tibere-Hoio difference between us but 
(and she stamped on the ground em- 
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phatiea&y.) ^Rest^ resl^ poor wretches! 
IVouble me no more ^ or if you qpeak^ 
tell me when I am to be at rest with you !* 
She seemed now sinking into a kind of 
mkOen tarp<x, when the sudden dattering 
of on engine, and the fearful hissing of the 
flames as the water played on them, ap- 
peared to rouse her. As the water £ul» 
ed, the flames burst upward with tenfUe 
strengthy sending <beir long flashing vo- 
lumes across the darkened air; the staxs 
twinkled dimly £ar above, and gave ooe 
tiie idea that it was a kind of lower infers 
ml heaven that was alternately black^iing 
and reddening so fixr below their pure fires 
and temperate aspect. The bddame start* 
ed up ; the horror that stxudc herappeaareA 
to be involuntary; she screamed out--* 
<* It was the day of judgmoit !" and rush- 
ing forward, and flinging herself on tha 
ground before Z^dra ai^ De Courey, she 
med out, — "And these are fmg^ two 
angels come to judgment— see, they art 
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Courc/s feelings was not diminislied l>y 
ikepu^ thmracter of Zaira ; a womanb so 
admired, so conspicuous, might, must have 
liaA admirem; and perhaps this woman, 
wretdied as she was, remote a6. she appear* 
ed from the possibility of the most distant 
eonhexion with Zaira, might have in her 
power. something that would elucidate the 
inystery that obviously hung over Zaira's 
diaraeta* and circumstances ; young, beau- 
tiftil, unprotected, disengaged, a fiw^gn^r, 
and yet claimed (as it seeaned) l^ a beg* 
ging maniac in the stre^ of IhiMin.— 
* Have ye no touch of nature T rung in 
his ears sliH, as his feverish burning head 
sunk on the pillow, Ajb slumber stole on 
him, the voice seemed to speak tQ him in 
anoth« tcme. ' The voice appeared to con- 
tinue alter he slept, and he dreamed of 
Eva. A vision hovered befi3re him in his 
sleep all night. A dim discoloui^ed figure, 
something like Eva, but tinged with that 
melancholy light and indefinite darkness^ 



with which objects appear to the sick or the 
unhappy in their troubled dreams. He 
imagined hhnself stiU amidst that dreadful 
fire^ and one figure (not Zainfs) was still 
stretching out its helpless hands to him 
at a distance, which, when he approached, 
began to stretch out immeasurably. He 
struggled in deep, but vainly, to follow ; 
then he thmight he saw Zabra on tiie top 
of the burning buildings grasping Eva in 
her arms. The maniac was there too, and 
still the cry sounded in his ears— ^ Have 
ye no touch of nature in ye ?'* 
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CHAPTER III. 

ShaU I Hve 

To wrong that tender-hearted virgiii 80 ? 

• « « • • . 

I see yoa go^ as slily as you think^ 
To steal away^ yet I will pray for yon. 

Beaumont anb Flztcheju 

The exertions which De Courcy had 
made at the fire;, in assisting the sulGPerers 
to remove their furniture, had exhausted 
him completely. His constitution, natu- 
rally feehle, and much impaired liy his ra- 
pid growth and premature sensibility, was 
now giving proofs of an early decline. He 
had excited himself to an unusual degree 
the preceding night ; prompted first by hi^ 
humanity, an(l afterwards (unconsciously^ 
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perliaps, but not unnaturally) by the loud 
praises bestowed by the bystanders en hit 
strength and stature ; for the lower orders 
of the Irishi like all uncivilized people, ar^ 
warm admirers of physical superiority ; bnd^ 
finally, he was impelled and supported in 
efforts fer beyond his strength by the pre- 
sence of Zaira» ^^ Ah si ma dame me voy« 
oit,'* never was felt or uttered by chivalric 
knight with more devotion than by De 
Courcy that ni^t 

The result was, that he was confined to 
his bed for several days ; during that time 
Zaira's messages of ^iquiry were at hig 
door every hour ; and Wentworth's grave 
servant, as grave as his master, called just 
once every day to know how Mr De 
Courcy did. 

This pOTod, however, was very favour- 
able to Eva. Her image was more asso 
dated with the feelings of a sick-bed, and 
a dying man, (for most young people, when 

6 
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fhey are iU» think they are djring), tiban. 
that of tiiie brilliant Zainu 

Thehr figures wefe perpetually hovmng 
before fab feverish sight ; and Zeixa, beau^ 
tiful, elated, sparidinjg, seemed a Vision that 
dazxkd and tortured hinu He ck)$ed hii 
fanmii^ eyes to shut out her form, wd he 
tMsed fircHtn side to side of his feverish bed 
to keep her image away ; andstiUtbethdih 
tre Uazing with li^s; the boudoir re^ 
sounding with voices ; the glare, the edai 
of her appearance, always bright, promi- 
cent, oonspicuowfts ; the '' troop»s of fiiends;'' 
the splendour of her apartments ; the l»ravos 
that fdlowed her scmgs ; the murmiu' of 
dddght that drowned every sentence she 
uttered, pursued him even in his dreams. 
Sometimes he thought himself on the stage 
ading with her; sometimes he thought 
hmaself in Hell, and that these mimsters 
of pleasure were suddenly becotne ininist^nsi 

of ionpaent ; and that the i^oes^ whidi a 
€ 
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xuom^rt were smiling with pleasure, mi, 
hrigbtening in.apj^use, were suddenly 
transfi»rmed into visages glaring with ma- 
ligniiy, distorted with dmsion, or soowt 
ing with vengeance. ** Tlien came by a 
shadow like an a^gd.** Eva appeared to 
Taatn ; and her image itemed like the eool« 
ne^ of ihe nights in Upper £gypt» where 
tbe heat of the di^y woidd be insupportable 
to the traveltef, wcsre it not followed by m 
cefrediing dew. 

He stretched out his arms in his &veriis^ 
deep) ^snd blessed her. No exdttements, no^ 
a^tatmg, distiirbing, dazzling images, came 
s^0O^ with her's. ^e appeared to him in; 
his delirium ^siployed as she was in ]£fi^ 
witiiout pai^ade or puWidty. He saw ojv 
{ijbans surrounding and blessing her. Hear 
%ure, which, cm^asted with ZairaX ftp* 
peared like the snow-drop compiured wiflt 
the rose, now refrcd^ied hhn by tiie oontlrast* 
The hymns, which he well remembered Mer 
to hare su^ no longer g^patfad on lakesrs 
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with the nattd dissonance, the twang of ^ 
conventicle. He heard, he hung on, hef 
attempted to join in them. His quiet even-* 
ing wtdk with her and Mrs Wentworfii to 
Bethesda Chapel, which he had loathed so 
lately, seemed now like a path to Paradise^ 
He cried out repeatedly, ** ZiCt me go tpitk 
0tem ; they are going to Heaven !** Thert 
suddenly he imaged that Zaira's splendid 
eiquipage, hurrying to the theatre^ crossed 
him ; that he was dragged along, bound to 
its wheels. He called out to be released ; 
he struggled, and exckdmed, *< that he was 
kept down, chained to earth, while Eva 
and her friends were leaving him behind^ 
leaving him for ever I** Then a wild mix-^ 
ture of play-houses and meeting-houses } 
of Zaira's wearing a clergyman'i^ gown, and 
preaching Eva's funeral sermon in a chapel, 
where Mrs Wentworth sat weeping, and the 
fikmiac dandng and howling in the aisle i 
atnd of Eva's rushing on the stage of a 
crowded theatre, and his vainly dragging 
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her back, and only grasping a shroud^ whix& 
she flung off, and threw at him ; and thai 
a thooswd other imiE^(es> equally wild, but 
ftuigularly cimiiected, wand^:ed dirough his 
th'eams, and he started and awoke 

Mcaitgimiery, the fUtihftd Montgomery, 
watched 1^ Mm; nev^ quitted him ; heard 
tE^v^wordofhissignifloautraviiigs; mark'^ 
ed them, and uerver^ cf^en to De Cmxtcy 
Umself, tepe&bedsL syMaUe of Aem. He 
was Tf!3oiced%dlentfy rejoiced), however, to 
^d tiiat the first day De Courcy was aUe 
to quit his room, he {ttio^^osed to visit «t 
Mr WentwGrth's. 

^ l%ey have been very Bttcaidve,'' said 
De Gourcy ; " they have sent every day to 
•enquire about me." 

*• Tf^f* said Montgomery to lmnsdll-« 
^- And is that all ?•* 

As they went down stairs^ one of Zaira^i 
iservsAits in a spl^did fiY^rf was widting 
with ^iquiries fix>nk his mistress. Mont- 
gomery sQently eun^ lumliy all his gods, 
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ttid stood on the stairs ^< gnawing his hit- 
ter nail 4'' while De Courcy/at the sight 
of the well-known livery, rushed forward, 
and, without listening to the enquiries the 
man was directed to make, hegan over- 
powering him with questions about Zalra. 

Montgomery, witih a desperate effort Jbr 
him, sprung after him, and ^caught him by 
ihe arm as he was speiddng. 

Montgem^y waa not a man for nice con- 
junctures; not a man to watch the ebbs 
«nd £bws of ^e6lklgs, to sail with the tide, 
and tack with the change of the breeze. 
Montgomery, with the best possible inten- 
tions, was idways doing the ^orst.posMble 
things, and this abnipt and forcible inter- 
ference seemed to De Courcy like a pre- 
sumption fifn his enfeebled health, and sent 
him in a kind of i?eluctant,iiumi}iated state 
to Mr Wentworth'ts. 

There, all appeared exactly as he had left 
it One could swear to the positicm of 
every chak in the room, if they had not 



\isited the house for 3 month. Life or 
4eath seemed, to make no ehange in this 
femily ; jet De Courcy, prepossessed, alie- 
nated, abstracted, as be was, could not but 
be struck, be gratified, amazed ^o rapture, 
with the. eager but silentdelight with which 
Eva at his appearance started from her seat, 
flung, down her work, and half-extended 
her hand in i^eec^less fondness towards 

Before he could touch it, she had recol- 
lected herself, resumed her seat, resumed 
her work,^ and, but for her blushes, no one 
could have imagined that she fdt, and con-* 
demned herself ^or daring to feel.. ^But 
after this first e£Port, so soon recalled, and 
suppressed, Eva bad no po^^r of sustain- 
ing a protracted tone of feeling in those 
whom she inspired with it ; she could not 
diversify pa$si<m by the resources of imagi- 
nation, nor make one sentiment .assume a 
thousand disguises and^^harm in all. Her 
feelings always gave love the trouble of a 
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search to find tibem, and tiien did not id-' 
ways reward tiiem ft«* flie toil ; and ill €b€ 
^Sient timid girl, intent oh her Work, and 
only Ijetraylng her emotfon by her trem. 
bling hands Md ^n^sen xespitation, one 
must liave had a kind of intuition to dis- 
cover the deep and hidden workings of a 
heart t*hose retouroes Were yet unknown 
even to its possessor. Inhere wer^, indeed, 
^km&x unda* the snow, but one was daSL- 
ed in the effort to fai^g tbem to U^t ; and 
Ife Courcy's age wtt that whidi requkeA 
jdevdopetnent, instead <if bc&ig^ eap^e of 
T)estoWingit 

De Courcy bent ovferlier for «ome time j 
the^ow of meeting had fided ^way, and 
Jivahad not^ne ray of fartcfiect to rekinffle 
its lustre. De Courcy >re«f 1^ 
thinks orer and over again, of tiie transient 
iiush,— the levanescent brilHancy of iw* 
look,— 4>f her motions <when he appeared) 
io make himself believe that Ae l^ved Mm; 
Mid perhaps to teliiind Mm«^ ^t Ibe stM 



li»redL her. ^ l^is^was ibe very sj^ gq. 
which you sat the last time I saw you,T 
said he at lengthy '^ you were emi^qy^ 
at the same wc^ ; I believe it was the very 
same diair yoa aatcoi ; at least I am sure it 
was Ji;ist in thia opm^ of the window it was 
placed. N<»thing changes its place h^re-*^ 
you never fi^ a wish for a chwge." 

^ My life is monotoii$U8^ v^fy mqnoto^ 
nou/if*^ said Eva, plying hw wwk with in*^ 
creasing, unskilful, agitated industry;—* 
[* very little inteiiesting to any (we but 
myself.'' 

. DeOmrcy'sheariswellcsdattheseword^; 
ihia avowe^y '^ x)(iiQnot<»M;ais^li£lV^*^ 
Trappe existence w|<^at the ei^miapip^ 
ifie dev^te^qeiifSy the refined Sfelfisbq^ 
makes us d^t^gbt in se}£Jn$etions when w^ 
hfypQ to purchase £^ r^n^sspkqi <^ future pa«. 
nMwyePt by giitOTpatipg ^t h^^; thi^ Ali- 
A^y* without a g^^oipae of heaven ; thi* 
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Toluntary suffering without cause/ merit; 
or exdtem^it (for he knew Eva's creed 
disdamed the thought of meritf — atl rushed 
on his feelings and overpowered" him ; yet 
the emotion that seemed to deny him wordi& 
(by a menta}* paradox not uhcommon)4n* 
spired him with eloquenoe, and he painted 
in dangerous^ colours; and with uninten- 
tional seductiveness, the charmstrfthe world 
she was resigning without a knowledge c!^ 
it. 

He ceased, and Eva was silent, notbe-^ 
cause she was miabl^ to answer him, but 
because her Habitual' diffidence^ and per- 
haps the very depth of her fe^ngss render^ 
ed her incapable of expressing thMi. Straws 
float on the stream, but pearls are found irf 
the gulph, and th^ require the art and pa* 
tienee of the diver to bring tihem to th6 
Hght. After Eva had trfed^ vainly to re* 
duce her " 'simpte thoughts'* into the form 
of argument, die gave up the attempt^ and 
resting her strength on the ftwsee of an ap- 
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pesd, she turned her eyes widi unconsdoiM^ 
but resistless eiqurei^on, on De Courcy* 
^ Why," said dhe, in a voice that seemed 
to &ulter at its own sound — " why do you 
wisb^^to i^tete me .with the love of the 
world ?*-There is no further room in my 
heart but for the love of God and of you !'' 
Die CooKgr was silent; tiie kmguage c£ 
herimroeait heart seemed like.]^y«r,.and 
he dreaded to intemipt . its as[»]«tions. 
Some other recollections eraased him at 
that moment ; De Courcy, like most young 
men^ had never been accustomed to ^»y ; 
with him it had been a paroxysm^ Bot a ha- 
bit; he remembered having pray ed» during 
his^ frequent illness^ ia^short, feverish ejacu^ 
lations ; he had paayed, too,: prayed from 
the bottom of this hearty t^e night after he 
had parted from Zaira at Bray, and called 
on God to sanctify their friendship, and re- 
eondle it with bis union with Eva. At this 
moment^ he felt such egoistical dramatic de- 
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Totian was a 1116^074 ^a's habiiiial kn- 
guage ieemed to be pny^^ and heat eotm-r 
tenance, like the breast-idate of the Jewish 
Jdj^'^priest, reflected the wiE oi the Deitsr 
at a look. Tfa^ wese both isiU^t, ahd for 
a long tbttt; thai Etb^ who had beeGifor 
Veeks preparing for this effort, and to 
whom, when it approfu^hed^ it seemed like 
die approa<;h of deaths determined onspeak^ 
ing about Zmra. I^ibomei^twil&jOQmeM. 
h#r han& w^ce cenviihed^^^he Md doswn 
Hie work, whidi she no kn^^ saw^-^^^ 
deoied her thrOat r^ettedly, but CAt, when 
fiAie attei&pte4 to speak, as if hev iKoee waa 
gone for eyer. At lebgth^ witiii' an ef&iA 
that astonished het as inrach as^ if she theii 
exercised the fiU^idty <^ spealdrig £ov th^ 
fli-st time, she skid/ — *i Do you often see 
Madame Dalmatianii^' 

" Yes, very dften,** sai4 De Courcgr, sui>- 
prised into an answ^, aiid i^ally suipii- 
sed at the quesilcb^ 
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" She is very beautUvU" said Eva; whoi, 
like all who have onoe begun^ felt it easy 
to proceed* 

^*0b, exquisitely beaiiti|uir' said De 
Coiffcy, in a tone he could h^t repress. 

** And very dever-^^-talented^ accomplidir 
ed I roean^" said £va, hfirdly knowiAg a 
term for intellectual eminence in women, 

** Oh^ yes !" said Qiarles, eagerly, equally 
Ktf % loe^ for a t^nn that could exf^'ess hi$ 
py^rpowering sense of Zaira's perfections^ 
but supplying all 4^ects of language 1^ 
the tone in whi^ his assent was uttered. 

" How happy you must be in her sode- - 
ty^ said Eya, amused at her^lf, and conti- 
nping to ^pe^ almost uncQnscioa8ly» and, 
09 it appeved to her, $4most In deliriuiQ. , 

" yes,** said Charles, sighing invelunt^- 
jffly ; " |dl her fiends wr^ hftppy in her so- 
ciety.'* 

l^ya becqiaei9tldd9>ly:damb; the spirit 
that had sui^H^ted her filled at once; 
CjMffles's unquiiliii«d answer \nibg aflSnnt- 
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tive liad left her without excuse for pro^ 
longing the subject, and i^e had no power^ 
and no wish if she had the power, to ma- 
nage conversation so as to lead it' to the 
point her heart was fall of. * She had- kr- 
tended, perhaps, that something like an ex- 
plimation sltoutd' take place, but she- was 
wh(^]r incapable of eondueting, or, what^ is 
more difficult, of oomnienmg an explana- 
tion*; and she finished as she began, in ti^ 
mid, embarrassed silence, regretting she had 
spoken, direadiiig- to pause,, but dreadilfig 
stitt more to proceed. Oi such occasion^ 
^he most uninteresting objects are often the 
most welcome ; in a crisis of feeling, any 
ot^ect who does not partake in it, becoiAes 
a relief; and both Eva and De Cburcy, for 
the first time in their lives, rejoiced to see 
Mr Wentworth enter with some evaIigeli^ 
eal fiiends. 

Jtfacbweii immediately sat down by 
Eva. Th^e was something about this man 
dways^ pecufiariy repulsive to De Comrcy^ 
' 4 
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mm nij^t; piesumiiig perhapis on the in- 
(creaaing rqsort of (what the evang^lkal 
-people called) De Cowrcy's awfiil fall, he 
iwas more ofiesisiye than ever. His gloat- 
ing eyes, frightfully distorted between their 
habitual up-tumed fixture, and their leer- 
ing obliquity of amprous squint, — his grea- 
'. sy perspiring hands, rubbed with uncouth 
! restless awkwardness on the thread-bare 
polished knees, of his black breeches,— his 
stubborn red hair, every capiUary tube, of 
which seemed alive in the present cause, — 
.instioct with hpnid sigpiflciMjt existence,^ — 
.his usual nasals sonprous drawl, . softened 
.most reluctantly inta an amorous whine,-^ 
his Ipng. muscular neek, cmning out from 
hisi stifF,^ single, illTCcdpured cravat, extended 
kistinctively,, and instinctivdy reddening 
to his jaws at the mention of a religious to- 
, pic, and then declining with loathsome sub- 
xpission towards Eva, and extending its 
4^res over her like a serpentover its prey,-i- 
^ his tout-ensemble might have served Mo- 



Uafe for hm Tartu^ and all his tviois- 
laitors aad foUowerc, firom Gibber down to 
Muipby, for thdr Dr WolTs aiid Dr Caiit- 
weD% and was more diiguiting than tiieni 
alL 

£Ta ^w back heat ehair quietly, till it 
was dose to her aont^s. I>e Coufcy indigr 
nantly rose from his, and, pushing back t3ie 
wdl-£9]ed phte of battered cal^, (which 
Mr Macowen drew gently towards himseK) 
retired. 

As be went out, he observed sottiething 
like an unusual bustle in the haU. Mr 
W^twcNTth had been called out of the par- 
lour some time b^M-e ; he was now strid- 
ing near the door talking to a man, whose 
figure, dimly seen as it was by the li^t in 
the hall, De Courcy observed, announced 
extreme wretchedness; and the contrast 
between his and Mr Wentworth's figure, 
who stood dose beside him, was curious^ 
Wentworth was erect, stiflF, motionless; 
he stood, ihdeedy but not with the slightest 

2 
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fippuwnee oi aMcsMaoA to> cnr eren ocm- 
sciou&«ie«5 ai, ihe^ figtire l}ef<»re him. He 
listened, (if it €6ttld be called listening), tot 
neither ey^ mouth, or musde of tlie face 
showed the slight^t symptom of relaxations, 
no more ^an a dock shows, when a person 
is statikmed before it anxiously watching 
the p«^ess^ of ite lumds. 

The man was ^standing before him, bat 
hisattitode oosuld hardly be^oalled standing; 
misery appeared to have given his fi>rm an 
hal^tttal, unajterable bend ; misery, arising 
fyom pecmiiary causes, is very degrading. 
He stood a livifeg perscmifioaticm of !Ekim^s 
strong des^ption — 

^ To beg his brodier of die dast 
To give him' leave to toQ." 

WentwOTth, after listenmg to what seem- 
ed a long account, answered, with perfect 
immob^ty g£ attitude and aspect, arid with 
a voice sudi as might be supposed to issue 
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fisom tibrlips of an; automaton, (if an auto- 
maton could speak), '^ Ftieml, you want 
me to renew youjp bHl ; it oannot be ^kmer 

The wietdied man looked as if he was 
preparing to begin over again his eflPort of 
explanation, remotistranieer and entreaty. 
Mr Wentwortli appealed alto prepared to 
listen, as Shylock listens' to the pleadings 
^Ant<mio. But the suj^liant's y<Hoe fmled 
him ; the ebmminess of despair was on his 
;Upfi ; his brok^ i^piration^; his frequent, 
hopeless hems ; his^ quivering fillers, m^ 
to his mouth as if to remove some inipedi- 
ment, which he felt no effort of his could re- 
move — all gave signal that he pleaded^evai 
to his own conviction,^ in vain*. 

De Courcy kept busily sesurching for his 
hat m the back-groimd ; but he caught the 
words — ** the late fire — ^hard times — every 
<^her creditor renewing his bills> — a little 
time-^Mr Wentworih wight be ^re — Jle 
was the only bill-holder that held put against 
him — ^it would be his ruin — ^his ruin,!' and 



.iSke poor wwtch dwdt witii inimsd agonic 
zing em]^iasts an (be last iVYMrd, and re^ 
peated it three or &ur times almost convul- 
sively^ 

. It seemed to have a mudi stronger eflfeci 
en him than on^ Mr Wentworth. Me lis^ 
tened tmmo^nei^ and then said, not speak- 
' ing till tiie man had said and looked his 
utmost — ** Friend, I always make it a rule 
to renew a Inll once (at a short date> that 
is ri^t and fin ; but never a second i^e-^ 
never. ? We ought to ame no man jany 
thinly hut to love one cmc^ierr^ 

The poor man became dumb what he 
ltoai*d Scripture quoted against him. He 
tried to put cm his fiat ; he tried to make a 
parting bow with habitual respect and mi* 
•serafole humility. Both efforts failed. He 
did not know bis way to the door. Mir 
.Wentw<»*th stalked before him, tike the 
statue in Don John^ smd opened the door 
witii his own hands^ The man hesitated 
en the steps, turned^ felt that his turning; 
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urasofiMiiiie; iiidpliiiigediiitotliestre^ 
M if hd was {^n^g into his grave. 

DeCoiifi7f<^lowedhimiii8tan De 
Courcy was the heir of a large property ; 
Iwt his giutfditttt had been strict in the 
execution of their duty, and allowed him 
no moie mon^ tton 'wap neoesaary fixr his 
personal eKpemes. TlM)$e had been gieatiiy 
iaefOised since his ii<quaititeftce with Zaim 
and he waa now very poQf ; dl the money 
he bad he tlurust istto: the^ KMu's hand^ as 
th^ qwttid the hause tc^ether ; and ^e 
man, with that sti^ng ^^piession of feeling 
pecoUarrto the Iridic whidb sometime re- 
vdlts, and aometixnes ecaft^aties^ f^ tm iSb 
loiees in the sti^t to thank lum. 

De Courey, shocked to the soul 9t this 
humiliation, raised him, and inwardly r»- 
sDlved to call on his guardians fm some 
money, to asi^t this unfortunate man; 
mdihtMt his widi tei assist him» and bia 
dn^geiition against all sordid fedings, con^ - 



si4^ttlAy he^jbt^i^ed by Mr Wwitwiwt^ 
hitYiiig.)ie6M iii€| mm^ oi tlmr esfitwrafn^ 

ismd I>e Coiurcy tp kimae^;. ^ scmdiBikm-^ 
^uch p^i^e ought tp b© exposed to &e 
woHdr and he stres^gbdontd hims^ in 
tu3.virtuoii« Utdlgnatioii. 

Jdbn BimyiiQ» m his Pilgrim'4 Firogrea^ 
^says> ilnUv^hm peopie b^gin to f*|l off ia 
rdigioxi, ^bey a)wfty$ gittdvAte tivough ^ 

•* l#,.11iqr <^ oir by dfegpfe?fl priVnte 
duties, and: pm^^r. 

"^ 9iB%» Tbigr 4inn tbe e(»kq^y €^ waff^ 
and lively Ct»«tiiA$» 

" 3^, Tbey grow ooJd to public duty ; 
as hearing; raadingt godly oon^^ee, aod 
theUke^ 

'' 4<«^^They hd(^ U pkl h^ m fke 
coaU qf.Ae mnttt,'' &c. .&c^ 

De.Couiicy had oertaiidyjamviedat tida 
fmirth stage. He waa heginnilig to be 
extreme to nuuk what irta done aiuitt 
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among tte evangdical people^; and he vsn^ 
dulged himsdf in tile bad* habit of ima^ 
ferring the oensure due to indiyidaab asly, 
to the whole society. Mr Wentworth and 
Maoowen (bad spedmens enough), he disi* 
ingenuously set up in his own mind as the 
representatives of the whcde plurty ; and 
then, with bad logic and worse feelings 
made the evangelical system aiisw»*aUe 
with its life for the delinquency of these 
capital- o£fenders. Sometimes he pursued 
this train of reasoning titt it led hhn to 
Eva herself, and he recoiled at his owin in- 
justice, yet felt that it was the secret pur- 
pose of his heart to indude her. 

Keselved t^ expose Mr Wentw<»Ui, he 
thought proper to relate the ckcumstanee 
to Zaira, and was not a little surprised at 
the apparent want of Bmotion- with whidi 
she listened to himi. She appeared unusual- 
ly absent and abstracted; and, in a short 
time, sat down to finish some letters sbe 
had been 'wnting;.* De Comroy tpok up a 
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book^ acnd tbrew Mmself on a sc^ha at the 
ether end of the room. Zaira was irriting 
to her' continental fiiends, and particularly 
to Madame St Maur. Fart of her lettet 
ecmtidned these words :.— 



^ You cannot comprehaid what I Imve 
ieUt, since I learned tfie object of his^ attach* ' 
ment is an eyangelical female. You do not 
exactty imderstand this phrase, my dear Del* 
phihe. You* can- exj^n it to yourself by 
tiie puritans of Cromwell's time, with whose 
history you are well acquainted^ Ima^e 
a W6ina» of this dbss, and then imagine 
De Courcy united to her. I would sooner 
be reconciled to any destmy that might be- 
tall him, than to<his becommg the victim 
ef this frightful religion. All the hopes^ 
the visions in which I had indulged my 
imagination and my hearty are Uasted toi 
ever.: 



*« I f«ai0i«d^ wit|k>ttt ♦ jpwBwwr, the 
hoj^ of piir||i)u(^ liA< hfq^^ness; but I 
utiU ehtiiidied tb^tof wltiwf*^ of ae^ 
mg bim attain tlwt l^iSlikm^ di&tMietioii in 
society for which lie waa ^rmecL I limit* 
ed myself to the coldest pretensions of the 
coldest friendriiip — 1& a feeling that might 
have been cherished for him by one of his 
Qwasfx; Qisi bripthcr miight be allowed to 
exult in bi9 simsew in life ; y?t thja bope^ 
ImmU^a^itwei^i^siMnific^wdlaBt. H9 
1$ to b^ mmfi^ to mt eva^j^ii^ £^iuide I 
His taj^t^; hi9 taste; biainteDoctufdaiu^ 
bition } hi$ sedu^Ve ^i^aoea €£ fim^ ancl 
Ittamswn, ar$ to be buri^ pveFwh^ho^ lor 
9ver, lA tb^ ho{id?ss^ ]»yle$adai^ai^W#^&r 

** Me^ntiiivs, wbQ united a dead body 
to a living one^ wa§ guilty of a le^s crimei 
a»d less eruflty, titen be wfeft W|it^» Dq 
Couwyto tbif: ^L Tb^are is no d?s<^ 
Wng, I^pb^e^ my horror (rf 144* s^e- 
cJes of religion, ** which merits heaven^ lyy 



nsaking eArt^ an Kdl !" Let them s^k 
i^r therniselves, and let l^kem speak out ; 
into wbat woidd Hiey coftvert ^ if &6y 
jcotdd ?'«^4]ito a mass, fbifmless and Ydd ; 
JBte idetroid tf( motkm'— irf^beauty and of va- 
fietjr, as diaos, befe^ the influence rf the 
I3^irit, or «ie er^tloh of Bght! Existence 
•with Hiem is only ineasui^, and viewed 
in a refeinrtice to futurity, or, us they csffl 
it, to ^femity ; and tiieir deity is a bang, 
'WK), to taose the vdue of his heaven, de^ 
|MiV^ them of every ^njdyment bdow, 
that mig^t cause ^hem to &tger in ^dr 
]^6gress, or cast cm? km^g look hdbihd. 
*** It is certainly |KffiQb|^ this vi^w, to 
rend away every fibwer that sfm^ up in 
the patib of life, and bid us hope &at ^dr 
Wreatibs are 4dl thmspte^ to a iutiire 
state. If we estimated Hie enjoyments of 
fife on the most {Mostyphleal scsde, w^ 
imight be allowed to reckon among fhem 
h^ih, edmpeti^ice, sodHy, and fte^^oy^ 
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ments of literature and the ftrts.^ Bat in 
this view all ihese objects are neutraiized. 
We are to travel from Dan to Beersheha, 
and cry all is barren, or rather we are to 
raise fruits not indigenous to the soil 
With them, health and sickness, povaiiy 
and afiluence ; all the enjoyments, and all 
the privations of life, are to be viewed ex- 
actly in the same plane^ as merely various^ 
manifestations of the will of the Deity 
concerning our temporal destination, .and 
to be re^urded as little as one who was 
obtaining admission to a palace would re- 
^d the structure of the passages through 
which he was led, provided they ultimate- 
J[y conducted him to the presence o£ the 
45<Jvereign. 

•* This is stoidsm in its hardest, least 
digestible shape; for it is stoicism, with- 
out the pride that makes indifiPerence to 
life ^6upportable. The ^eat vidssitades 
ef life are usually submitted to the. con- 
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troul pf religion ; a^d whether indiffer* 
ence or jresjgpation be administered as 
the paUiative of its evils, we are satis- 
fied; V9 willingly reliquish the cure of 
oran]^aints, of which we know not the 
nacture or extent, to any remedy that may 
be proposed for their relief None of us 
can prolong human existence beyond it$ 
appointed , period, or diminish its physi 
cal evils in any ^eat degree, any more 
than we can account for the vast prepon- 
derance of both physical and moral evil in 
life- We, therefore, xeadily submit, in the 
gree^ questions relating to them, to t^ose 
who are aj^inted, or those who imd^- 
jtake to direct or console us in the investi-^ 
^tion^f them. 

. " ^Those who fed they have a burthen 
^ey cannot diake off, vnU xeadily sub- 
mit to .any guide who promises ^an alle* 
.viation of its pressure, either by affecting 
to render us insensible of its w^ght, or 
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hy pretending tbey tan shorten the path 
ftrough which we must support it 

"^ But life^lSR^ itsdf. We cannot resigi^ 
io ea^. We suffer Bivines to dictid:e 
to us about fitturity, but we choose to die* 
tate to ourselves in Hfe. What a life 
would those peofde have us lead ? Thdr 
slodety is compressed into their own cddi 
they have no other staridaid for exeelleike, 
moral or intelleetual, but conformity to 
their creed ! 

^* All the virtues, talents, and graces, <m 
etfrth, if It were possible to combine them 
in <me form, {is I have seen them cotn^ 
bined,) would appear to them dnly as a 
biffliant victim, arrayed far samfice on the 
altar of Satan ! — ^When they mix in sode* 
4y, they mix <Mily with the view of hear- 
ing their sentiments ^dioed by those who 
jcnn in them, or opposed by those who dff- 
€et from them. Their only altemative is 
monotonous assient, or damorous hostflity. 
Tiiey have but two notes in their scale. 
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one of them is unison, the other dufcord — 
no harmony ! 

" As to literature, it is unfeir to speak 
of them with reference to it: Since the 
Restoration, the Puritanic party have be- 
come literary in their own defence. They 
have borrowed jewels- of silver, and jewels 
of gold, of the Egyptians, and spoiled 
them, and, like the diildren of I^ael, tbey 
have quite forgotten the oUigatian. It 
would be almost an awful questicm to ask, 
(it would be certainly a question of deep 
national interest,) What would have been 
the result, bad these people the issues of 
intellectual life and death in their hands? Is 
there one of them that would have escaped ? 
History would appear to them a record of 
the crimes <rf unenlightened men — ^Poetry, 
that language of the gods, as the wanton- 
ness of a de{»«ved imagination— ^ience, 
as the presumptuous effort of ovarween- 
ing pride. All knowledge, aU intellectual 

TOL. II. G 
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cuhivatkm, they woidd bare reckoned w 
worse th^i nothings and yamty. like 
the Arabian Chiefs when he was going 
to bum the library of Alexandria, ihey 
would have employed the diort dilemma. 
^^ The Koran contahis all necessary know- 
ledge : If these books eontain more than 
the Koran, they ought to be burned; if 
they contain less, they may f and so the 
most precious relics <^ antiquity £ed the 
baths of Alexandria £or three months. 

" Oh, my dear Delphine ! Think of a dy- 
nasty of beings, whose whole system would 
reverse all that the intellectual power, {the 
power ^thinking freely, of joadging right- 
ly, and of assimilating man t» the D^ty^ 
in the only point which mortality wi4iiGiit 
presumption may seize, that erf mental ^a- 
largCTaent,) has been slowly doing ibr ages. 
What would tliesepeoplemakeof the woiM? 
Their history would be the experience q£ 
omverts and preachers; in other vfmdjs^ 



't^ 



tW va^eilblion of flie fauman mind between 
Infidelity and madness* Their poetry woald 
be tbe dbituftiy tears of an Evangelical Ma- 
gas&tie J awi thar $dence*^they wouldr^ 
tliey coiild ba^e no science, b^ond tiie 
use of tibe plunodi-liBe that enabled them to 
measisne the waHa of thdr gloomy eonven** 
tkie^ or the (^kxdc that ^umtmoned them 
to tfceir deyotions ; and, *' t<dd legible their 
imdiiigfat j»f despair." As for the arts— 
ihose fffimom may Iwk <m them as lawful 
ipteans &r ^^Uborting isubabstence from the 
uypg^y; birt how would the arts fare, if 
the would c(msssted c£ persons like them ? 
Wkmld not Giiido's Aurwa, And Baphaei^s 
Cartoons, and Rembrandf s Descent from 
the Cross^ be all mortgaged this moment, 
for, the vile wooden-cut of an evangelical 
preacher, with his lank hair and Iscariot 
visage, as if he were just come from selling 
hjis Lord, not preadbing him ? WioukL not 
swlpture, if she pleaded for her life wkh 
Laocoon in one hand, and Niobe in the 
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odier, be rgected for some sprace mc^ 
nument over the reliques c^ Dr Coke, 
or Dr Huntington ? Lit^iatiire ; science ; 
the arts ; — all that agitates or embellidbes 
life,— all that makes human existence su- 
perior to that of the beasts that pe- 
rish, would be lost, confounded, trampled 
on. The world— the world, is called on 
to oppose those men, to show the desola- 
ting danger of their principles, to — and 
De Courcy is to be united to an evangel- 
cal female ! Then he is lost to me for ever ! 
The malignity inspired by opposite creeds 
has been found to exceed in its effects all 
that hatred ever yet infused into the heart 
of man. 



Madame St Maur's answer contained that 
mixture of frivolity, worldliness, dear sense. 
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c and strong affection, which really formed 

i her diaracter. There was the usual and 

due proportion of philosophical sentiments^ 
and artificial flowers, and political terrors, 
and terrors about a sick lap-dog ; but on 
one subject ^e appeared to be quite de- 
cided. 

In the end of her letter, she says, " It 
is impossible that you can longer deceive 
yoursdf. You never deceived me. You 
love tills man ; love him, in spite of every 
thing hostile,— -his country, his habits, his 
engagements, his being actually on the eve 
of marriage ; — ^in spite of yourself, and your 
heroic resolutions about friendship ; resolu- 
tions which I have always observed to ter- 
minate exactiy as yours have done ; for it 
happens that we never dream of cammen^ 
dug friends, till we have actually taken 
our degrees as lovers in the last stage. Then 
your tirade against that poor girl and her 
religion, which no doubt is bad enough ; 
but, for Heaven's sake, can't you suffer her 



to go to Ite deril her own wa^^ Cm 
any -powtr on earth persuade m^ that yon 
would sit down to study drmity^ fbr the 
sake of abusing a set of people, wImbq you 
would care no more dbout tfaasi the Camia* 
ards of France ; only timt you choose to 
be in love with a boy whom one of these 
:pretty puritans has captivated ? 

** Ah, my dear \ all ydur apprirfi^iaiom 
iibout the fatal results these peopie with 
tiieir strange opinions wOuld produce in 
ioeiety, have dn origin &r y«»ate firoin-yottf 
eeal foi* literature. It was yoursdf, and 
not the wotldi yoit fdt ibr» ot I would try 
to console you, by reminding you tiiat ihese 
pec^, with an ihe good they mean, to d(v 
and all the harm they really have dories 
never can subv^i; the frame of society, or 
materially alter the tendencies of nature. 

^' Fear not, my clmrming Zaire ! there 
will always be enough to lave 0m worid. 
It has a fine share of populailty in inort 
hearts ; and to the end of our tune at leasts 
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tkdre^wiil be t^ieatres^ ami IxSk, and c<m- 
eertgi^ atnd eclat, and homages, and succe^ 
and pretty women, and men to admire 
them,, if aQ the begging Bonzes of the East 
¥Fere united with all the mendicant orders 
of ^Europe, and they again backed by ihe 
ghosts of the Rmnp-parliament, raised from 
the dead fer Ae purpose; Do you remem- 
ber your admirable Shakspeore ? *' Think- 
est thou, because Aon art virtuous, there 
ihall be no noore cakes and ale ? Yea, by 
Saint Anne, and ginger shall be hot in the 
mouth too r 

* " The farce of &natic religion £S just like 
all other farces, cmly that it is a little didler 
fcft the spectators. There was our Madame 
de "^ with her gift ^ii^rigida^an^ and 
Fenel(Hi^ with his quietism, and the won*- 
der^workii^ Abb^ whose bones caused so 
much tmuble in Paris that Louis the XY* 
was oUiged to lay his commands on the 
Deity to work no more mirades at his 



« 
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tomb ;* and aU these people just served to 
make one lau^, when one was tired ci 
Carlini. 

'* And now, my dear Zaire, tiiat I have * 
removed your apprehensions about the 
world being turned upside down by these 
moral Ardiimedes's, have the goodness to 
remove mine (if you can) about yoiurself. 

^ All my levity forsakes me when I think 
of your situation ; when I think you are on 
the point of sacrificing your talents, your 
distinction, your long-acquired and high- 
3ustained fame, for an attachment to a 
stranger, a boy, an acquaintance of yester- 
day, the native of a country that scarce has 
a place in history. Impose no longer on 
yourself; what you feel for him bears no 
resemblance to friendship. And an Irish- 
man ! is it possible that his talents can have 

♦ De par le Roy, defense a Dieu 
De faire mirade en ce lieu. 
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received so much cultivation ; his manners 
so much refinement; his mind so much 
maturity, as to compensate the most intel- 
lectual woman in Europe, for the sacrifice 
she is about to make for him ? 

" Do not misunderstand me, Zaire. By 
sacrifice, I mean nothing but marriage ; but 
your marriage will be the greatest of all 
sacrifices. Let him marry his pretty de- 
votee, if he will, and convert her, if he can, 
or be converted by her ; and do you soar 
aloft into those regions you were formed 
for, and leave those tame fowl to bill and 
brood till they are tired of it, which they 
probably will be in a quarter of a year. If 
I was speaking of a French pair, I should 
say, in a quarter of an hour. 

" Waken, waken, my charming Zaire, 
fi*om your dream ! it is but a dream ; or 
sleep on and perish, as the botanists did in 
their tour of exploration on the coasts of 
New Holland. 

** Delphine St Mauh,'* 



IM irOKEK. 



It was not till after masy days HkBt Zai- 
va'8 answer to this letter was writt^a : Part 
of it shewed the state of her mind. 

'' You have diaoovcmd to me the rtate 
o£ my own heart---Na woman casi, nev» es- 
cape the penetration of a w<Hi^n. I love 
him then — a thousand eircmnBtanoes con- 
tributed to coneeal from me, not only the 
state of my heart, but the knowie^ ai 
it. My early years were past in the slave* 
ry of unremitting apfdicatioUt or the ex^ 
dtemait of premature amlHti<m* 

'' That I could have loved, was certain ; 
but my fatal, misaiable marriage ! The de- 
gradation, the i^ysical sufferings, and the 
necessity of constant puUic exertion, and 
laborious preparation for tihkat exertion 
which followed, kept me in a state of in- 
sensibility to any thing but the success of 
the night, and the hope of obtaining a re- 
10 
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mission of. my toils^ from the heardess 
wretch who watched the applauses bestow- 
ed on me as indicatioiis of his profit, and 
sunk or raised the scale <^ his indulgence 
in the same proportion. I was too mi« 
serable to think of love, even had my feel- 
ings inclined to levity, whidi they never 
did. My sufierings, or my constitution^ 
served me in the place of those lessons of 
virtue which I had never received, but 
which I never transgressed. Perhaps the 
contrast between my forced, brilliant ap- 
pearance on the stage, where I was compel- 
led for ever to sing and dedaim about love ; 
and the total absence of that feeling from 
my l^art and my experience, impressed 
me with a degree of incredulity about the 
feeling itself. One image alone remained 
at the bottom of my heart — the image of 
my diild. After a day of laborious appli-. 
cation, and a night of theatrical exhibition, 
how have I retired to weep over that 
imag^ as if it was ihe corse of my child 
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I wept over, and pressed to my cold 
heart! 

^' That hope has ceased — all hope of na- 
tural objects fillmg up my existence has^ 
ceased for ever ! — ^What wonder, then, m 
this isolation of feeling, this orphanship of 
the heart, I should adopt any object thal^ 
promised to fill, its desolate vacuity ! Igno- 
rant as I was of the very nature of love,r 
what wonder that I recognised the feeling 
that invaded me under any other name I 



I am all oAidour with you, my dear Del- 
phine ! My ignorance of love was certain* 
ly wilful. From the time I attained my 
present distinction, I was surrounded, op- 
pressed by admirers. But none of them 
loved me ; there was not one of them I 
could have loved. They were all selfish, 
sensual, ignorant, or depraved ! They court- 
ed my notoriety, not me ;— they coveted 
the distinction my talents could have be- 
stowed on them ; — ^they sought not to con- 
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fer that distinction on me, which every wo- 
man expects from the virtues or the genius 
of the man whom she prefers. 

'* You can bear witness, my dear Del- 
phine, to the indifference with which I 
listened to those men, and the ease with 
which I dismissed them. — ^Living in the 
world as I did, what could I know (^ love ! 
Life may instruct us in its artificial modi- 
fications, but never did it teach us the 
knowledge of the most elementary feel- 
ings ; or assist us to develope those reces- 
ses of the heart, which it is its daily lesson 
to conceal. Life may teach us the know^ 
ledge of others, but never can instruct us 
in the knowledge of ourselves. 



'^ Thus ignorant, profoundly ignorant, of 
the mysteries of the heart, while all ima- 
gined I was mistress of its operations, be- 
cause I could represent their external ex- 
pressions, and because my physical powers 



were supposed to bannonkie with that ex* 
preemon, I mingled in Kfe, and learned the 
danger of inexperienee, when it was too 
late to profit by the lesson. 

•* I was attracted by a form, of which it 
is in vain to banish firom my feelings the 
power or the diarm ; and I believed I could 
gaze on it, as I have gazed on a stetue^ I 
have lived mily in the presence of that be- 
ing ; and I called the feeling with which 
his presence inspired me— firiendship ! I 
have mingled in sodety, and recaQed hk 
image, to enable me to support it : I have 
retired to solitude, and retraced his imi^e, 
to make solitude delightful : I have hung 
on the words he uttered : I have recount- 
ed the most trifling change of his mo- 
tions : I have made a diary of the hieart, 
of every look, and word, and thought, (for 
I have seen his thoughts:) I have fed on the 
light of his eye : I have lived on the air he 
breathed, and lived only on that air ; and 
still I called this—Mendship ! 
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<* Your worldly wisdom, my dear Del- 
pfainel and my increasing terror of the 
feelings, which^ new to me^ derived in* 
creasing terrw from thar novelty, luiye 
undeceived me. It is not frimidship-*-it 
cannot be love* Whatever it be, I re* 
nounce it. I may be unhappy, but nevar 
ivil} be ,^ngenarous• He is engaged, de» 
voted, sacrificed^— be it so-^I resign him 
for ever — On this paper, blotted, bathed 
with my tears, I renounce him for ever !— . 
His beautiful wife shall not have to re- 
proach me with a sigh^**^he deserves bim> 
no doubt--^Why did I feel »idi agitaticm 
when I . heard of this marriage ?-— what 
was his marriage to me ?-^Why did I feel 
tihat agitation redouUed, when I heard he 
was to marry an e vangeUod female ?— what 
was her religion to me ? — ^Oh ! how my 
heart rep'oaches, and yet consoles me ! 
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^ I have mentalfy compaml my cha- 
raeta: with hers. Must I not be suffi- 
ciently humUed, when I make this com- 
parison ? Alas ! Intellectual women do not 
always make the impression they wish 
on men. They do too much or too lit- 
tle; which has been my crime, I know 
not; nor is it of any consequence now. 
I forgot that this lettar was written to con- 
t^ my renunciation of him for ever.** 

* In her answer, Madame St Maur confirm- 
ed Zaira in her resolution of abandoninglre- 
land and De Courcy for ever ; but her ex- 
hortations were almost illegible, from tte 
terrors under which they were written. 
The allies were at Paris, in Paris^ before 
her letter was finished ; and poor Madame 
St Maur, instead of seeing Marshal Blu- 
cher at her feet, seems to have been appre- 
hensive that those pretty feet would soon 
have to bear her to a prison. She had been 
a zealous Buonapartiste from fashion, en- 
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thusiasm, from any thing but steady prin- 
-ciple. After giving her advice, her terrors 
break out. 



*^ Mm dieu ! — ^Tbe allies are absolutely 
witbin a few leagues q£ Paris. The Empe- 
ror's beating a few stragglers at St Di- 
ziers, is xnexejimforanade. I begin not to 
like this Buonaparte. How could he ex- 
pose the Parisians to the horrors of an as- 
sault. Shocking inconsideration ! I am 
stunned by the terrible, real tumult in the 
streets. Ah, how. long is it since we have 
had any thing real in Paris ! Kealities do 
not suit the sublime mercurialized genius 
erf the Parisians. What horrors surround 
us ! I know not how num joli chat will 
escape. They say those Cossacks eat cats ! 
Horrible, I will rather parish first. 
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^ Ak^ my beautifttl Zaire^ the sariiik^ 
of tte alUes is saiding its thimders &oib 
the heights of Montmartre. What an event! 
How astonishing ! What a disgrace to the 
history of civilised nations ! Paris, the me- 
tropolis of the worlds invested by hostile 
foctes ! Paris, that like Sparta, never saw 
Ute smoke of an enaoay's camp ! After this^ 
tkc aaeking of Rome by pagan Goths, cf 
by catholic Imperialists in tibe time of Cle- 
menty may be read wi& vary little ^QdotiyoB. 
All my fedtngs are suspended by my coxb- 
centiated indignaticm. Paris invested!—- 
but it is imjposBiUe it can ever be takoi. I 
will fly and read all the histories extant, to 
try if Slid) an event ever took j^aee since 
the times of the League. I have some 
Mnt recollections c^ the Duehe^s De Mmt- 
fensier'9 bread. I omfess I should not like 
to eat it No, on second thoughts, I wiH 
fly and get a bunch of lilies, the largest 
that loyalty can make or imagine, to put 



in my h$t^ Ab^ my God ! what wiU bci* 
^eowe of my cat if the Cossacks eat him ? 
I think I will mix a few ProveDoe xoset 
among the lilies. Roses always became 
me.'' 

Such was Madame St Maui's a^tation, 
that she forgot to send off her letter for 
some days ; those days made a wonderful 
alteration in her feelings, or rather her opi« 
nions. Delighted with the change that had 
taken place, just as a child would be for the 
accompanying spectacle, she forgets that 
she began her letter a Buonapartiste, and 
ends an absolute Ultra. She speaks with 
fluent rapture of le vieux ban temps, and 
Louis le Desirh. She takes some slight of* 
fence, indeed, at the Duchesse d'Angou* 
leme's petit chapeau, but recovers her good 
humour, and eloquently describes the splen* 
dour of a ball at Paris, where she was ac» 
tually tumed by the Emperor of Russia as 
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he was dancing down with Lady Castle* 
reagh. This turn seems happily to have 
completed her oonvarsion. 



IFOHEN. l^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bistutbera of tli' indignant earthy 
That shakea ye from her boeom forth. 
And thou^ fell author of this day^ 
Where aft thoa now, and where are they? 

Sbez's WlsUrlo4. 

It was all true ; 1^ allies were indeed 
at Paris. Tkat had actually come to pass, 
whidi, if any man had predicted two years 
before, when Buonaparte was setting out 
to change the dynasty qf Russia, he would 
have been regarded as actually mad. In 
Dublin, where parties run high, the sensa- 
tlcm caused by this intelHgenee was beyond 
all description, all imagination. The allies 
themselves landing in the bay of Dublin 
could not have made a ^eater bustle. It 
was no stock-jobbing report; no bulletin 



fitlHicated in the cabinet of a minister ; it 
was all stubborn, homely, undeniable fact. 
The allies were in Paris repaying the friend- 
ly visits they had received from Buonaparte 
at Vienna, Berlin, and Moaoow. Nothing 
ever was like the tumult in Dublin that 
day, and many a ifottowing <Hne. 

The statue of Kmg WflBiam, m College 
Green, was placarded from top to bottom, 
the chimcters oa the papers large enough to 
be read rom St Andrew's Churcdi, or even 
tbom the Post^Oliice. As to the Post^Of- 
fioe, tbene was no getting near it,*.--iiews* 
iMUMrlcers and newsreaders seemed to li»ve 
alease fiir^verof itssti^. Thewhcde^M- 
pulation of I>ubMn ai^[>eared oocio^trated 
in CdQege Green. Carritgen stopfmg hf 
doseiis befove the {dacards,-^horseinen ri- 
sing <m tiptoe in their stirrups above Ihe 
heads (tf the crowd, to vead them/-«^and the 
crowd, wedged head to head, and foot to 
foot, planted by hundreds a»d by thousands, 
gazuig, devouring wU^ mouths, eyes, and 
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ears dl tliat could be beaid, ^eesk^ or wwal^ 
lowed. 

Happy those who oould leftd, imd happy 
even those who could only get others to 
j^ad to them, the giand taliromiitc word«of 
— ^< £^!itmnce of tibe Allies into PariisK** 
Overtlutyw of ihe Buonaparte Dynasty.-^ 
Restoration of liie Bourbons"'—^ eaoduBhe 
hUdligence that day reeeiTed. Th»i die 
dhops where the papers were 8old«--4}iey 
oonld not have been more beset had tii^ 
salvation of mankind depended on tiie 
vTGiJdng of the press. There were the 
hawkers flapping the damp reeking papers 
in every body's eyes, and getting thera 
snatdied out of their hands faster tiban 
tliey could disentangle thdr w^ dinging 
sheets. The government papers, how they 
triumphed — as wdl they might. •* Our wise 
and virtuous administration''*—*^ our perse- 
verance in a just and necessary war"—** its 
glorious termination"—" the sublime atti- 
tude of Great Britain,prescribing and contro- 
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ling die destinies of all Europe." The oppo- 
sition papers, — what had tiiey to say now ? 
Nothing,- — ^not a word ; as Cobbett himself 
said,—" The Gazette was their answer." 
They muttered something about future 
fears and evils, and hoped all would be 
wdl ; but who minded their mutterings or 
tiieir hopes? The Dublin JEvening JPo^ iu 
self was reduced to nl^ice ; the very paper 
which three days before had placarded the 
statue with the " Defeat and Distraction 
of the Allies,"* now was compelled to an- 
nounce the success of the men they had 
abused, and the nneasures they had de- 
cned, with that kind of grim extorted ac- 
quiescence with which Haman attended 
the triumph of M<HHlecai the Jew through 
the streets of Susa. 

Every man who came down from the 
Castle of Dublin that day, from the smart 
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»id-de-camp to the lowest derk in office, 
looked six inches taller, and trod the pave- 
mait of Dame-Street, firm, erect, graceful, 
and triumphant. The demand for white 
lilies, and high Frendi bonnets, rose every 
moment; the lilies were twined in the 
locks of every belle, and worn in the sAiaw- 
hats of apprentices. 

The general sentiment was certainly that 
of joy:. The appalling, supernatural great- 
ness of Buonaparte had terrified even those 
who wished him well, and men seemed 
relieved, as from the spell of an enchanter. 
His very well-wishers were glad he was 
checked ; checked mdy^ as they hoped, not 
overthrown. The violet blossomied again 
in their imaginations ; they did not foresee 
its final blast at Waterloo. 

It was a pleasmit sight to witness the 
strong expression of loyal rational joy that 
occurred in every street ; men shook hands 
with each other ; congratulations passed iis 

VOL, II. H 
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Mgerly, ts if every one had gdned a law- 
suit, or succeeded to a property. Military 
bands came thundaring down the streets, 
all playing the ** Downfall of Paris.'* There 
was a kind of national jubilee. 

De Courcy had dined in the country 
that day, and was stunned, deafened by all 
he heard. His head and heart were Ml of 
other objects, aristocratic as he was. He 
hurried back to Dublin, and was met by 
the intelligence that Madame Dalmatiani, 
who had declined so long appearing on thef 
stage, was to appear that night in a short 
scena, and join in an appropriate diorus. 

Zaira had got from Pucitta a manuscript 
copy of the chorus he had composed for the 
occasion, ** Esulta Britannia, di Wellington 
Madre ;** and bad as it was, (perhaps the 
worst he had ever composed, and not at all 
aided by the poetry), she had been impor- 
tuned by peers to embellish this national fete 
by her talents. Her spirits were elated by 
the idea : to appear thus in the wake of kings 
9 
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Mid <5onquerors, hjrmmng forth their vic- 
tories, was congenial to her tast^ «id 
to her talents; parhaps she wished also 
to leave an impression on De Courcy of 
what her talents might effect, when sup- 
ported by an enthusiasm which i^e really 
felt, and in which nations were the sharers. 
When she consented to appear once more 
on the stage, she hoped he might be in the 
house. There was nothing strained or ex» 
aggerated in this; she was an inveterate 
royalist, as &r as her poHtical feelings were 
concerned, and other feelings prompted her 
to this last effort. It was on the stage he 
had first beheld her, and she felt a justifi- 
able anxiety to revive this impression, and 
set in glory on his imagination. 

Even when we are determined on final 
separation, we wish its last moments to re- 
fleet the light of our first meeting ; and tiiis 
feeling, inseparable fix)m passion, is perhaps 
aggravated by the consciousness of genius. 
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whidi mamtains its prerogative w4tli jea* 
k>usly^ ev^i amid the most lavish sacrifices. 
Zaira <x>uld have borne to be the slave of 
the man she loved ; but she never could 
have borne, that he should be ignorant how 
much she was ^devoted to him. 

With a kind of anguished and indignant 
feeling she rushed on the stage this night, 
determined to exhibit all her talents and 
charms in full forcible contrast to the insi- 
pid being, and monotonous life he had cho- 
sen ; and, resolved to lose him, she was re- 
solved also to show him what he had lost 
in her. This may be forgiven her; she 
believed it the last weakness ihe would be 
guilty of 

The house was crowded from pigeon-hole 
to pit De Courcy could not get a seat 4 a 
place in which he could see from top to bot* 
torn of the theatre. The heat was intoler- 
able ; the applause tremendous. By dint of 
interesit he at length succeeded in screwing 
himself into a place in the orchestra ; (he 
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was fortunately known to one of the pro- 
prietors). He waited, gasped, panted ; at 
last Zaira appeared, — ^appeared in all her 
glory ; in all her beauty ; — thunders of ap- 
plause. She moved — a perfect silence, bro- 
ken only by some slight murmurs from the 
half-sufibcated patients in the pit. She 
x^sed her white graceful arm — ^tbe suffer- 
ers were dumb. Those who had fretted 
and cursed, stewed and swore, for two in- 
tol^^ble hours, were dumb in a moment; 
those who had been raised on others' backs 
sought to rise no higher, (for the first time 
that night) ; and those who bore them were 
contented with their burthen. 

She sung — ^and all forgot what they had 
suffered. The first bars in that insipid cho- 
rus she sung, as a solo, with such spirit-— 
such expression, bordering on inspiration-^- 
she appeared so much the embodied genius 
ef the moment ; her arms extended as if 
they were catching the Heaven-wove wreath 
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to crown the head o£ the conqueror ; her 
features flushed with the l(^est expresskm 
tiiat can animate the human countenance ; 
(the consciousness of becoming an agent in 
great events, by the power of sympathizing 
with, or attesting them by the force of ge- 
nius ;) her voice, like the trumpet of vic- 
tory, its thrilling swell, its rich vibrations^ 
filling every ear and heart.-— Such as she 
was that inoment ; her talents exdted by 
dramatic applause, and national enthut^sm, 
and an indignant consciousness that exalted 
her pride, while it depressed her hope, and 
combined the melancholy of sensibility with 
the energy of genius-^-who could behold 
her unmoved ? 

AH imaged that her extraordinary ex^ 
ertions were amng to the occasion. Her 
appearance was gratuitous, and the emer- 
gency, unparalleled in the history of Eu- 
rope, seemed to have produced a corre- 
sponding exertion of her imequalled talents. 
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But in judging of the conduct of public 
people, whether on the stage of politics, or 
of the theatre, how often we looker and 
wide for the motives that influence ! The 
crowded theatre s^w nothing but Zaira; 
Zaira, in the crowded theatre, saw nothing 
but De Courcy. 

An old gentleman in the pit whispered 
to his friend the wdl-known story of Ga- 
brielli, who never exerted herself on the 
stage, unless her lover was placed in a con- 
spicuous situation near it ; and he added, 
that the audience to-night were indebted 
to the same arrangement, for the extrtwr^ 
^dinary display of Madame Dalmatiani'& 
talents. His friend's head was inclined to- 
ward him to catch the intelligence. All 
heads were quickly bent round in the ea- 
gerness of attention. The old gentleman 
got proud of dividing the attention of the^ 
bystanders with Zaira, and he whispered, 
*^ J know it all ; J heard it all from good 
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authority ; look at that tall kd in the oiv 
chestra." 

They looked, and lo ! they fixed on a 
bassoon-player. 

" Pho !" said the old gentleman ; *' no, 
not that ; that young man has sandy hair 
and light eyes.; but look at that tall lad 
with the dark curled hah?, and the dark eyes. 
Well, I am credibly informed — ^mark hitti 
now«~he i& bowing towards Lady Long- 
wood's box — ^that he is a lover of Madame 
Dahnatianrs— -a great pity — ^fine property 
-— ^and to marry an actress I** 

Every word the old gentleman uttered 
in amfid^nce to about fifty listeners, was re-* 
peated so rapidly, so audibly, that it reach- 
ed De Courcy's ears sooner than the eara 
that were all on the stretch to catch it. He 
turned — '' That i& he ; that must be he,^ 
murmured the initiated ; *^ see how he co* 
lours !" 

De Courcy cast one indignant look to- 
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wardis the munniirers ; " and to marry an 
actress^ rung again in his ears. He felt op* 
pressed from every cause that could over- 
come the body or mind ; the intolerable 
Beat, the whispers, his conspicuous situation, 
and the notoriety evidently attendant on it; 
He rushed out of the orchestra — a thousand 
feelings were swelling and burning in his 
bosom. The publicity of Zaira's situation, 
— ^her evident exultation at it, — the very 
applauses which she received, stung him 
to the soul. He was jealous of that love 
of fame and distinction inseparable from 
her character, her talents, and her profes- 
sion. {Profession ! degrading, hateful word;) 
he feared that it left room for no other love; 
He was dazzled at her superiority, that 
seemed to place him at an infinite distance. 
What interest could be hope to inspire in 
a being who seemed fwmed to live amid 
liieatres and fetes^ and pomp and palaces ? 
whose talents seemed destined to exalt the 
magnificent^ to embellish the beautifuVto 
H 2 
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irradiate tlie hnghty. and refine th^ voluf^ 
tuous^ — " to gild refined gold, to paint tiie 
lily," and remove the erumj^ed rose-leaf 
fix>m tlie couch of the Sybarite. 

He contrasted her brilliant f<mny as it 
appeared a few moments brfore, concen- 
trating cfn itself the gaze and acdamation 
of a theatre, with his own, a soHtary spec- 
tator, whose applause must have been like 
the tribute of a single wave amid the mur- 
murs of the ocean. All society must have 
appeared to her compressed into an indivi- 
dual character, whose single feeling was de- 
light, and whose $cde language was acdama- 
tion ; could she ^ stoop to discriminate and 
in^vidualize hfah among the mass ?— Im- 
possible. With a whirling brain and agi- 
tated heart, he rusibed on ; the triumj^iant 
phantom seeming to pursue apd torture 
him with its brightness. He paused fi*om 
weariness ; he gazed on the beauty of the 
•ky ; (that sky to which we always invo- 
hmtarily look in su;Skring) the dark beauty 
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of a fine vernal night ; its pure stars apd 
cool broezes seemed to utter a kind of silent 
reproadi to the (artificial luxuriance and 
oppressive splendour of a theatre. 

" Oh, Zair^ are you then a woman who 
can resign the seductive mtoxications of 
public hc»nage ; the applause, the crowds, 
that would overset the noind of man, for the 
enjoyment of such a scene as this in the 
presence of your lover alone ? Can you 
resign that dramatic existence, where you 
are too lovely, too powerful; where you 
* blast with excess of light,' for the melody 
of the air, the murmurs of night, and the 
voice of your lover ? Can you feel what I 
feel this moment, that firom your presence 
a world could not abstract me, and for 
your presence the world could not console 
me? Oh, no! I might as well 'love a 
bright particular star,' and hnagine itwouM 
descend firom its sphere, and confine its light 
to me alone, as dream of filling the heart 
ofZainu** 
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As he spoke, a strain of music, faint, low^ 
and solemn, (far diiBFerent from the notes to 
which he had just been listening) rose on 
his ear — ^human voices were heard mixed 
with the sound of an organ. He looked, 
and saw he was near a large building witb 
lights in the windows ; he had wandered 
tin he found himself in York-Street, near 
the Evangelical Meeting-house, which Eva 
and her family often visited. He remem- 
bered her having told him that she was to 
be there that evening to assist at the re- 
hearsal of some sacred music which was to 
be performed the followkig day, accompa^ 
nied by a sermon for the relief of the wi- 
dows and children of those who fell at — * 

# * # ♦ 

Thus the same sentiments led Zaira to the 
theatre, and Eva to the place of worship.^ 
They were both exercising their talents fOT 
the purpose of benevolence ; but this unity 
of object was the only thing in which they 
agreed. Which of them was best employ- 
ed ? Or was not habit the only difierence 
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between them ? Charles could not answer 
these questk>ns, but his.feelings were touchy 
ed by the contrast:;. 

He CTttered the meethig-house ; the con* 
gregation had dispersed (all but the private 
singers, who remdned to practise;) the 
lights, too, except a very few near the or- 
gan, wha*e the singers stood, were all ex- 
tinguished,, so that the building was very 
dark. Round the organ there was a stroA 
blaze of Ught, stronger from the contrasti 
Charles could see all the figures distinctly; 
though quite invisible to them from the 
darkness that filled the body of the chapdb 
They sung some hymns, and their solemn 
quiet harmony, without applau^efthe echoes^ 
dying through the empty aisles, soothed 
and sol^nnized him. It was like a fine 
twilight after a burning day. 

De Courcy felt as if his musical percep- 
tions and hiis sensibility of nature were de- 
lightfully mingled. He felt this music to 
be like ** the pleasant time, the cool, the si- 
4 
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lent" The music raddeDlydianged;ihep 
sung the Hallelujah diorus fixaa ihe Mes- 
siah. The solemnity of the weHpSelected 
words, — ^tbe sublimity •£ the harmony, — 
the awfiil repetition of the sounds^ ^ fof 
ever and ever-— Hallehijah ! HaUoLujahf 
forcing the idea of eternity on the mind by 
thdr endless recurrence, thrilled throng 
De Courcy's heart. And when the sweet 
and powerful voice of Eva, sustaining the 
upper part, dwelt on the ascending notes, 
repeating, ** King of Kings, and Lord of 
LfOrds ;^ while all the other parts continued 
the ceaseless, solemn iteration, *' for ever, 
and ever," De Courcy Mt as if he listened 
to the songs of angels. 

There was nothing round him to disturb 
or divide the impression on his senses or 
his mind ; — ^no crowds, no bravo's, no glare 
of lights, no stifling, and yet intoxicating 
heat He was alone almost in darkness, 
and the figures so far above him, the light 
&lUng on them alone^ and the imeartlily 
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yomi himself. He saw Eva separated frran 
Imn high in a regiotti of light and harmony, 
uttering in these awful words a las^ fiure^ 
well, and returning to that Godfrom whoq^ 
her rash and unhappy love had divided her 

for a season. 

« 

** Am I then losing her?" he exclaimed, 
with horror. 

** For ever and ever,** repeated the voi- 
ces, — " For ever and ever r 

The lights swam before his eyes. He 
retired to a remoter part of the chapel, and, 
kneeling on the Aground, prayed to Al* 
mighty God, to enlighten his understand- 
ing, and to touch his heart; and enable 
him, in this awful crisis of his life, to re- 
fuse the evil, and choose the good. Alas ! 
he did not know, that when we implore 
God to search our hearts, it is because we 
dread to search them ourselves. He pray- 
ed fervently, indeed, and wept ; but when 
we make our imagination the interpreter 
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between Uie Deity and us, its oracles are 
not always infallible. He prayed that his- 
passions might be subdued ; but perhaps 
like St Augustine, he wished that his* 
prayers might not be heard too soon. 
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CHAPTER V* 

They say she's £iir and glorious; woe is m^ 
I am but formed as simple maidens are. 

Mitt Bajllix. 

Sir Richard Long wood, seme j^ears 
before this, had borrowed six thousand 
pounds fix)m Mr Wentworth, for whidi 
he paid ten per cent, in the way of annui- 
ty. He had sustained some losses fipom his 
tenants lately, and found the payment of 
this six hundred pounds a-year very trouble- 
some. He represented this to Mr Went- 
worth, who, perhaps, proud of obliging a 
man of rank, or consdence-toucbed by 
some plain passages in the Scripture about 
usury, consented to take the usual inte* 
rest for the money, instead of the ten per 
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Sir Richard breakfasted the next morn- 
ing at Wentworth*s, to settle the busi- 
ness, and sign the writings for this new ar- 
rangement. Sir Richard was in high spi* 
rits, and very anxioud to show his grati- 
tude at the least possible expenee, by a 
marked attention to Mrs Wentworth and 
Eva, and by making a parade of how hap- 
py it would make Lady Longwood and 
her daughters, to show every attention. Ace. 
&C. ; and that Lady Longwood proposed 
herself the honour of waiting on Mrs Went- 
worth ; and this poor ^nbarrassed man, who 
was borrowing money from the family, 
thought he could dazzle them by the dis* 
play of the splendour of his rank, and his 
wife*s parties. 

Eva was silent — Mrs Wentworth bowed. 
Then Sir Richard, who thought that whea 
females were present the conversation must 
always be a trickle of common-places on 
public amusements, began with the theatre 
incontinently — '' They had he^d Madame 
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Dalmatian^ no doubt" — ** No i^^-astomsb'^ 
«d — ** Neva* go to the theatre? not even to 
hear Madame Dalmatian! ? — Oh ! they must 
go ; Lady Longwood would take them in 
her carriage^tiiey must go some night with 
her." 

Ko ! even the irresistible carriage, and 
the tempting patronage of Lady Long.* 
wood, were unavailing* Mrs Wentwarth 
never went to the theatre ! 

Astonished again ; as much as a po- 
lite man could be* ** But then they would 
like to meet her in private. She was quite 
an intimate of theirs ; with them constant* 
ly ; so charming, such a beautiful, talented 
creature ; they must meet her, and Lady 
Longwood would be so happy .*• 

Ev^y sentence begun and ^Mled with 
tiiis phrase, as if Lady Longwood*a whole 
hopes of happiness in this world imd the 
next were dependent on her forming an 
intimacy with pl^, retired Mrs Went, 
worth* '' She is peculiarly interesting ji}s# 
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now; said to be forming an attachment; 
but I never can believe her to be such a 
foci ; a woman of her sense, and of her 
fortune." 

Eva now began to make so many mis- 
takes in the management of the breakfast^ 
table, that Mrs Wentworth was obliged to 
take it into her own hands, and fixing her 
calm, steady eye on Sir Richard, she tried 
to draw his attention from her niece. " Her 
wealth is unquestionable," said Mrs Went- 
worth, forcing herself to jom in the con- 
versation ; " but a woman of genius is not 
always a woman of sense." 

** Admirably observed. A little more 
eream, if you please. I give you great cre- 
dit for that remark. It would neither be 
for the hcmour of her genius or her sense, 
if she suffered herself to be ^snared by a 
boy like De Cburcy; a dissipated, idle^ 
wild young fdlow, with nothing upon 
earth to recommend him but his fine figure^ 
and apairof black eyes; and he was.ta be 
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married as soon as he oame of age to a Me* 
thodist ^lady, I heard. The -poor Metho- 
dist would have a heavy weight of him on 
her hands or her conscience." 

Eva's agitation became very great ; but 
Sir Kichard, quite pleased with himself 
and his conversational talents, and small- 
talk fluency, went on triumphantly. He 
really knew nothing of De Courcy's cha- 
racter and talents, but he rememb«*ed 
that the ispeculation to ^et him to mar- 
ry one of his daughters had failed; and 
he was theref^M'e willing to abuse him. 
Taking breath, he turned to Eva, and press- 
ed her to accept of a ticket, and a seat in 
Lady Longwood's box for that evening ; 
the last evening of Madame Dalmatiani's 
performance ; the last, last opportun^ty you 
will ever have of seeing her in Ireland, said 
-Sir Bichard, with <energy be deemed irre- 
4sistible. He was surprised at Eva's cold^ 
declining bow ; he thought her a fool ; and^ 
tumirig to Mr Wratworth, he went cm in 
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a whkperin^ opnfidential tone v^^ AH the 
women spc^Bng kim— -«et8 up for an Ado« 
ais^-qnite too effemmate for a handBome 
man — so dissipated, racking out his gre^- 
iiound-%ure and baby-constitution in eve- 
ry excess— ^e of old age, before be comes 
^ age — so Ycdatile— Now, all for books ; 
now for billiards ; now for Uue-stockings ; 
now for black-legs — ^Ha, ha! you undar- 
stand me ?*• 

** I don't understand one word of iC 
said Mr Wentworth. 

*• Hey, well ! you understand this : The 
gross absurdity c^his falling in love with a 
Methodist at eighteen, and then turning 
out in iwiin the lover of an actress, and lea- 
ving the poor Methodist to trim her black- 
bonnet with willow, or die to the tune of 
one of Wesley's hymns.* 

Eva got up and left the room. Sir 
Richard felt an awkward indefinable con- 
sciousness of some meprise ; he knew not 
what it was» but heresdved to try another 



subject direc^y. " Sorry to see Miss Went^ 
wm*di looking 80 ill ; quite altared since he 
had the pleasure of seeing herf This wa» 
said in a fine tcme c^ s^itiment and sym- 
pathy. 

Mrs Wentworth, always Jar the truth, 
above all shuffling mysteries and delicate 
embarrassments, and neither knowing or 
caring whether Sir Richard's allusions were 
those of malice or ignorance, quietly said, 
** Mr De Courcy had proposed for h« 
niece, and any reports, unfounded as they 
might be, were — ^must be very distressing 
to her.'' Sir Richard tacked instantly, with 
all the ability of a skilful navigator. 

** He was sorry — sorry from his veiy soul. 
He did not know a worthier, fina* young 
fellow than de Courcy. All that he had 
said was merely just as one talks — ^heard it 
from Lady Long" — (he checked) " from 
somebody he did not know who— mere 
tattle — all a falsehood, no doubt. A fine 
young man-— a fine {property. I wish,** 
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(the wish lising to Sir Ridiaid's lips» he 
wisely kept to himself, &ad he added, in 
his best tonei^^^ and I am sure^ if he is a 
litde wild. Miss Wentworth's merit and 
beauty will make quite a conrert of himP 
And Sir Richard bowed with that graceful, 
courtly indination which made so oft^i a 
fine ineffectual^iigure at the levees of the 
lord-lieutenant. 

/ Mrs Wentworth's contempt for this 
weak, worldly man, was increasing beyond 
her power of suppressing it, except by si- 
lence. Mr Wentworth was all the while 
preparing for a speech pour VqccMum. His 
mouth opened and shut with various con- 
tortions; at last he got out, — *^ Mr De 
Cpurcy proposed for my niece,, but he has 
had an awful &U." 

♦^ A faUr—exclaimed Sh Ridiard.— 
♦* Good Gpd, you alarm me. Where — 
— ^when ? — I never heard of this. Was he 
materially injured ?'* 

^* Mortally/ said Mr Wentworth, with 
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tuidiaken gravity; ^ it waa ^.Jb&Jrm^ 
grocer 

<< Oh,'\ said the Baronet, mommng fainK 
sd^ witii a vacant lau^/— ** Is that all ?-r-. 
be may retrieve that ; at allevoits, he hm 
not fdSeu from the good graces of the la 

€Be6. ' 

A rap at the doOT. Sir Ridbard'i^ nuoir 
Q&buidiiess bowing at the hal£opeiied door 
vrith a bundle of pai^diments dependmg 
low. Mrs Waitworth knew the signal, 
and retired,^ not before she was overwhelm- 
ed by th^ Baronelfs apolo^pes, assuranees 
(needles^ iussurances) that he had i^ken 
wilho\t . Wonght ; regrets, (quite sincere,) 
that he had committed himseyi and entrea- 
ties that she would make his. peace with 
her i^i^^no^g* f^/i^e^/»/^ niece. 
, " Now to Imsiness^ Sir lUchard^ if you 
please," said Wentworth's pereB^ptory voice. 

His wife took the hint, and closed the 
door. %e enquired for Eva. Miss Went- 
worth had gone out ; she had. gone out in 

VOL. n. I 
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ttielid^of ftning ber xnkRl irom piBB^id 
thoughts l^ an implication to her hatxtmril 
dii*its» yetdie'vrarbegisinBig t6'«K)>dtibhoe 
every chy the poweir of f^drisng^oireriiahlt 
Qnecrf'her oid pensiolKrs nAe had/iate^r 
lodged m a room in-Ciqpd-^Ereetv tetilVi* 
sit^ her every day to read the BiUe, mft 
tiffcen to a kmg detlui of her ifatematifltai ; 
but mrr« had she^moYed to ttamif, ^cdr 
ftit » n^ctavtly, as €he^did this day^^go* 
ing on Ivo" nsml visit* vAs 'she ^arrived 
at die doovy she ftk tn'tbe s^ bag ^m bar 
afm^tthieh diie^nemr^iaitedBtidittife)/br 
the amaBl* poeketidffible which'^ihe sLVrays 
eanmd in these viiriiti^ 'and -ft sKniek ^im 
tihst, for ike fi/nt tkOe^ she had maiMed to 
double Aiwn4he/pnBa|^ which Ae^oen^ 
cdved most apphcabte to ""the • oilnM i tfa p^af 
Hie pdor imSi^r. ^She (WBs^eolbaivsf&siidf 
and wme ^o when, 'on 'tumbi^ o'V^^'tlie 
pages, the tests ieeriaed^to wandiar bdB»re 
her in ^ idnd of m^boicholy eMfusimi. 
Was 1)hi8'^ bode whlth^slie4|ad^it^^ 
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4t^ and Jii^it, aadofiwhddi-she was^oow 
unaUe to turn over tbe pages, «ad hnow 
^me fipn <die eiha ? 

ijihe fek itshamed of dm ocmfusicm, and 
w 4he .:«imght out ia vain tbe passage 
which she had iioped to piipss on ibB ftd- 
ings ofhex^p^nsioner, she trembled to think 
thattjfae^migfatx search thus in vain for to- 
l^^^ldireotion^or ^60Dsolati<m when she 
needed themyW[idJkaineed mg^he near. 
^^.ilames,'' said idle to tbe tervaot n^bo had 
at^nded h«^ '' yoji need iK>t wmt ; my 
aunt ytiH call ^pr.me h^*e ;" and she went 
io^Aeitx>m'She h^dililimlfor <^ poor wo- 
»ian« 

Itiwsasi a ra^giilar 'Sig^ to 4see so youi^ 
so revy yoimg, m beautiltd Sr creature, as- 
«ei]^ng\thevmisa;ibfel slira^ iq> to the very 
ganret, to visitJan old/^iidc, ^^r^^ un- 
gratefiU woqpian, ¥es, wigratrfuls--^, 
aks I ngtialw^sia ah«rity4r^[Mdd by grati- 
tude, or religbus iiiflu^n^e, Ihough enfor. 
jeed^l^ alltheheaAity^youthfol eloquence^ 
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ftuccestful. Eva enteied; we mliftt give 
the dialogue va:batiin. 

** How do you find yourself to-day, Mrs 
Morton ?" said a voice that migbt have in- 
spired health and joy, like Magdalen'^ 
among the City of the Plague. 

" Augh r* (the imsatis&ctory Irish augh, 
that implies a thousand comidaints, dissatis? 
Actions, and miseries, without expressu^ 
one) '' augh ! had enough, miss." 

**Iam glad to see your room so neat and 
comfortable, and that you have ansai^ed 
the little furniture I s^ot you so tidily.'* , 

*^ Yes, xnisi^, the girl put up them fittle 
things; but I had rather see the bit of 
green before the door of the poor jdace you 
took me Scorn, than that box and chairs." 

** Well, but the place I toc^ ypu ftom 
was three inches thick c^ mud on the-floor ; 
you remember you told me your rheuima- 
tic pains )vere brought on by living in that 
damp wretched place." 

^' Yes, miss ; Oh, Grod bless you !-~you 
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were very good ; but I was asy there, some- 
how." 

" I have sent these myrtles to you, and 
had them put into your wmdow to console 
you for the green hit; you know it was 
merely a puddle in winter, and you used 
to complain how the children annoyed you 
by tearing up the ddds and stuflSng them 
into the holes of your windows." 

**Oh yes, Miss, but then— Augh, the 
children were a comfort to me any how.** 

Eva knew not what to say next ; but she 
reverted to the cleanliness of the room, and 
the spotless whiteness of the boards. 

" Oh yes. Miss ; the girl you sent was 
washing them this morning, and my psdns 
are much worse since — ^Augh, God help 
me, and it does not do for one like me to 
be kept over clane. Miss, this way." 

Eva was not discouraged ; religion had 
taught her more ** than was dreamt of in 
philosophy ;" she was accustomed to beai* 
with every weakness, physical and mental^ 



r 
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and as tiie sum c£ aB her coBselaiiOR^; i^ 
asked the <dd woman if she shouldrsead 
her a ohiqpter oi the Bible ? 
*' Oh yes. Honey, but dotft let them fctf 

Eva paused. 

•* No o£6uioe dear, T hc^ ;, cmly Tm 
old;* 

"Oh noi no,^ said Ev% her GDunteto^iee 
biightening. into angelic liistre-^<< ^)d or 
youngi, you Iraow we all aie mofftali; att 
h«tmmgto an^immoBtid state*— -timeia^tes- 
li»nng &om us)— eternity is aiffproaiAh^^ 
let us try to prepam for it-^-werae^aft asa- 
nets, dl sufferers''----^ 

The old woman^sat upr%|it, bolt upr^^ 
ifif her bed with astonishment '' Sinners T 
^ repea*ed— ** Oh ye%,that we are, sHeS 
us ! But sufibrers? Oh, Mass HMey, 
how eanyou talk of suffmng? Have you 
ever had sorrow, and sielmessi and want, 
and the loss of husband^ and diOd, i^' 
gr^^^ild ?"^i^e pursued^ reekming w6h 
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Mpwato loss on hear bofiy, vritbered, oo*. 
n^vead/ fiiigeF&— ^ and^ tke rhewnatlsm be* 
sid^?-'*' Qbdcled^be old ¥«3HiaD> sinl^^ baok 
0n^ her bed— »yet rainngone wamkig'baild^ 
^ (Ml, bow can yw talfc of sulfeMiig ?^ 

Svi^ bunst krf^ieaPB ; tbeB^ sbe colkioted 
beF>v<ne€^ and s^dj aseaimly as i^e eoulc^ 
^-H 1 ba^ire not yet known it, it is very pos- 
fiSbte P socffl' may.'^ 

^le th^A {Ni^evaifedl on tbi6 poor ui^dk 
in^ old" er^ture to st(g^ het to lead the 
Bttfe to ber; &rA, wbile^^us em{^3Fed9 
bep youfb&il, i^mas^ bifantine lo^ebness, 
itbe ^^wkrng tones- of ber - veiee, ta wbl^ 
sorroMl' bad abready given- Its^ prematui^ loid 
^^idiar^BMAidbtion^ tile^di&ste^aiid feefing 
^^eiemnity In ber mann^; the mfld and 
anxiou^expressien of ber bright bl»e eyes, 
!as she soMy f^sed Intern to watch Ibe efieet 
of those word» <» the hearer^s bei»rt, which 
fi^on bar own Site drops of babn ;^— all eon^ 
trasted stBon^Iy with the selfislm^s, quera-^ 
loiishess, and heartlessness of tibe dd invaUd. 
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WffT hmik, wrinkled features, in wliich ne 
^xpressionJ^t that of physical pain could be 
traced^ her vacant^ yet wandering eye, fixed 
on Eva's iOcom time to time as if in fc^x^ed 
attention ; theii ramU^g round tlie looa 
ias if lihe want^ something but woulji not 
tdl what, her we^k» restless, ghastly look, 
her evident destit;ution <^all religious fee- 
ing, and forced attempt to submit to its 
forms for the time, contrasted with the look 
of Eva, would have made a sulgect fcH* a 
painter : it seemed Uke tbe young Angel of 
the Ri^cHination struggUng with the hoa- 
.tile, ^'^ug^umt, ol|stinate spirit of the aiv 
jcient superstition. 

Her task ended, (iqid JSya, sighii^ as she 
rose from her knees, felt it was a task,) sbj^ 
retired. With what di£^rent jfeeUngs they 
parted! The old inva)Mw<mderii]ig at Eva's 
insensibility to the faleGsiogs <^,youth;aQ4 
hea]ith, and ^va feeling how these Uessii^ 
jmight be withered by that blight of the 
heart, which made youth and health already 
fade in her sight. 
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She descaided the imrrow stairs with a 
sigh. She had not felt that comfort in her 
religious exercises which she had been ac- 
customed to. Sbie had khdt by many sudi 
beds, and, though she had not always ^ven 
ccoisolation, she had idways fett it. Lilce 
Saiil, in seeking after a»9es, she had found a 
kmgddm. It was not so now. Whatever 
bed she knelt beside, whatever prayers she 
Uttered, De Courcy was kneeling beside 
her, and repeating the words in mod^ery. 
This figure was continually before her. She 
trbmUed at times, not for the obvious wan- 
dering of het reaiKm, fen* of this she wai^ not 
conscious, but for iiie daramgement of her 
reli^ous feelings. In &ct, the seecb of de-' 
dine were already kid in her constitution, 
fixjm the force of that silent struggle which 
i^e was undergoing, and which none could 
long 'undergo, but she felt only her in 
creasing insendbilitjr of religious feeling 
When she got to the door, there was a 
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Iieav^r flhoiirer^ an ift£tic!ati9tf af MUtkioed 
Tain. 

Bf s6nfte aeddesit Mrt Wcntworft hiui 
negktted tb call for htt m the dunrkgt^ 
(tiK' Wentm>fdB kept a ;^bi3t IntiiiRii dw^ 
liiigc, drawh by t^iro d^ek horses; tiMy 
advertised for a «r«Mf«€oadim«D^ and Aey 
had gat one, a Tery. gmve man, uribo hid 
been oonTerted ^eeundmi mrtihm yeafs bei^ 
Ibre; and, for the horses^ tihey knew tkeu 
way to^ BeAeeda without n dnver), Svtt 
was gveatly dtnrbtorasded by tiiia dk^ 
pomtiBMl; Though humUe equattf m 
her hahita and i^rits, fibft could Mt bear 
|]M*idea^wd]ikig the streets al(»te^ She 
went t»i^ly hito the idiop to wait 1^ Ae 
fiihow» waa oiwr* Ii^ the ishop wafe Lady 
Loi^gwood Mbd her daUght^s^ luad tiheir 
fll^ndid equipage at the door. Noting 
was ever )^e ^e polite pleaawe of Iiady 
Longwoo^ mA her dau^;|kfln a* the vms^ 
ing. 

1 



<^ We matt Art jQii down; M;'wIi£Ki? 
'pdicfie shaft i nek yoa d<am ?" 

Lacfc)^ Lon0^oMt, all deliglitttd as she 
was at tiie OMetinjg^, hadi forged vfcep? Era 

^Homki&ak sfcrfet^ fwatirw,^ said tlieMiss 
-iicnigWQQds in a braatk 
' ^^ Ctti, teii^ Howniek street^^we mast 
mtyoifdi&wxt. ' I YfiAt' said Lady Lwg- 
Hsood, sped^kig ai| £ur from her wish^ as 
fOssiUb^ " I wish I amU prevail 4m you 
ta attew^ we tQ oid^ the ^amage to Met* 
fsbn %nar€v. iasfcead of ta"m(aga]a £|i6 &>r# 
got, and the Miss Longwoods again wlus^ 
fwed Xka)a»iok:iir9et). "^X)^ be prevailed 
on ; k3; iM.]raii ^fmy irith you, and send »fiy 
imaginahife^ of imtsBa^aJble eqccuse to yow 
aunt MadajaM DaimatiaBi dines wi^ us ; 
and. it ia tibe last evesmg ypu will have 
any elMMce 0f s^^ing her on the Irish 
^togc." 

I^ady Longwood pressed her request 
witiiBiich pcdite en^^gy, that no one «ould 
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bave imigifaed it was pressed to be refused* 
Eva certainly did not und^'stand it om 
wished; a thought^ a wish of her own was 
straggling at the bottom of her heart. She 
did not know how to name it, and was re^ 
joioed to hear it named by another. When 
this thou^lt first occurred to her, she re- 
pdOed it as a sm — then she suffered it to 
linger in her mind as impossibly and, there- 
fore* as admissible merely to think c^-^thai 
she admitted it as neither sinful, or. impos- 
sifok ; but merely as a floating dreatn*— then 
she. began to think that drram mi^t be 
realized* 

\ When people of this character cmee break 
^e bounds imposed on them, or the l>bund& 
tibey have imposed on themselves, there isi 
BO saying the extent to which they will I 

^o ; farther, perhaps, than those who have \ 

laid down no determined rules, and, there* 
fore, know not exactly the bounds Ihey 
transgress. 
:. Eva had an unconquerable wish infused 
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suddenly into her mind of seeing Madame 
DalmatianL ^le knew not what she meant 
by this wish; but felt indiscriminately, like 
Mrs Saintly in Dryden's play, that " the 
motion was of good.** Sr Richard's offer, 
Lady Longwood's politeness— every thing 
seeming to ooirespond with her wishes y — 
with her wUh, for she had but 6ne,-<4he 
yielded to it. 

Lady Longwood's carriage was annocm^ 
ced by two footmen. •* Do — ^let us l»ve 
the pleasure"^ — (of setting you down, her 
politeness tvould hme said) — ^* of taking 
you home,** her politeness tUd say. 

Eva, trembling at her own temerity, said 
raj^dly — ** Yoiu* ladyship is very good—- 
you have anticipated my request — I was 
just going to entreat that — '' 

** T^&k you will dine with us, and go 
to see Madame Dalmatiani," said the Miss 
Ixmgwoods together. '^ Oh, how ddigfat^ 
.fill! — Come,mamma? Miss Waitworth will 
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nor her idmtm 1m$t int0> h^n csmrngSt^unA 
faUowfd he¥Md£ 

Nowv «t ksls». Idi^ WiitT w th^ «M«ir 
a^ Eva, laeaAimg at her litoatimr*-^ 
her companions — ^trembling at Jk^is^; ^ 
«afi giddy» i^^eechkiss^ for iraae m^^^vts. 
Thtooly^ sens^tlpA sh^* li«d» mm that a «i»^ 
mge wm r^p^ly irh»libg has fllong^ Imt 
irfaate she kne^ not^ oir why. Th^ pml^ 
of the Mm L0ngvm0d& wml^e fyt^t, thmg 
ta xeoall hw. '[^loy jremind^ immoa* ^t 
Mba Wmt^ortbuTOtttd Uk^ tQcaHn. J^ 
mamok-^titwt &yr Iter Ate^s, m ^im eoiiJd 
not go to the theatre in a iv^^per. Thm 
^a finst begom to fed the ixm^eqafis^es of 
the st^ she had taken» Md to4s^ ^u 
wiliiadreadpaasmg th^ofwime&c Thi^ii^ 
exqitfsitaix ^^^ ^ ^^ pttftcnv di^ ^^^^^ 
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had wooii ^idbeas tteir dispkjrtd' liid' 

f/meety of Iwr m u rftol te to LaAf ]^^oa%4 
wood and her daughters, im^iAiom eytsJ* 
mM»]dr.te ^ittid less tiiaa iiis trnpaeititMe 
on. 

^ Wh^ do liwi ashomeil?'^ sa&d fllM! to 
herself, as she was making tJua c^oAssmiL' 
^ I mghtmt tofe^l ashantied f yefc 4^did, 
jirtud tli&s §iae ^haoB' wm tnma more tw- 
mating thaiL tr^. fbr it-hod none ef itsr 
mgenufiuftccihsirfaiti^. £Hie had no time to 
pauuse. Miss* liOngwouJ te iMHid waaoa-tii^ 
dMcfe^sferibg. "< Ib^yourpsMottt'tlw^ 
no occadon to ji^ve yo^ iMir tiodble. My 
a^tsies dra all »ttb«4.fiiie ikik:' ^fbe btst 
wordb ¥ei7 }ow)f ; ^^ amd if I ikiosfe <tei^ 
imiie^ I tinistrtlmpacd on yon to 

Ifow If w« out, and 1^ oMgiatcdated 
h^fgself on herooHMge ; eotirage^ indeed, if 
one might j«i%e hy the owia tg aa nets of 
tiieMsaXx>itgw6ad9* ii*d ]&fm mnftss^ 
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henelf guflftjr of #eaiHig no clothes at all, 
their looks ^^dnot have bem more petri- 
fying and petrified'; it was lisibility min- 
ted with hc»Tor. 

. At kngth their feelings, at first too great 
for words, found way in a broken exclama- 
tion-*-^^ And yiKL neva* wear any tiling but 
monthig dresses ?^ 

Eva, having got ovct the worst of it as' 
she thought; i^ui adble to say *' Never !** with 
tolefable firnm^s. *^ All made just like 
this, with long sleeves and high collars.'' 
Yes— Eva pleaded guilty to the whole 
duurgc-^High edUars and Icmg cleeves in-* 
daAed,^'JnstUi€thisr 

Findhig the case thus desperate, the Miss 
liongwoods tried to attain some composure 
of mind by going a little into detail, and 
gathering courage to look this sad business 
in the fiuje— " Who makes your gowns ?* 

" A pocar woman, whom F 

^* The waist is too long,*" said lifiss Long- 
wood. 
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^' And tile sleeres not wide enou^^ 
added Ca]x>liiie. * ^ 

** A poor woman, whcmi F— — 

^ There is not fullness enough bdiind ; 
and the skirt ou^t to be sqi inches short- 
j^r,'' interrupted the Mis& LcHigwoods. 

** A poor wcHnan, whom I anploy finr 
xjharity.'' 

" In charity to y<»irself then, my dear/ 
fwd Xady Liongwood, laughing^ <^ never 
employ her agEon ; she has absolutely made 
a figure of you." 

Eva every moment was fiaeUng more and 
more the unpleasantness of the ccnlseq^ienoea 
that must follow the st^ she had taken ; to 
4hrow harself among people dmt had not one 
ihougfat,feelmg,pursuit,orhabit^ineomaMii 
with her. Her mind was fcwced te salyeots 
on whidi it had never dwdt befere> and •she 
Mwthings in a Ughtof artificial im]portaac^ 
which she had always bea:i aeeustmned to 
consider as trivial. Inconsequential and fid- 



v^otoiitJM Ladgr liongiv^Mil aodhencbugii* 
ten were, wgA as she felt thent ta be^ die 
yet was embo Mraiiicd by ^mrofaieiivi^cnu^ 
andiiMrtifiaflbbjr tlHirlaughl^; eoBtempt- 
jble as tbeyrappenred^ itwasvpanfiii toJemi. 
oneseKiai deject o£ooDteinp6e?«i^ to lixQEBb 
Ske wmdd haiTO' purcbssod iiniHimity: firon 
it» by giving up her mantua-mak^, and 
DMn flbe dieokect and bfamedi herself for 
this as^ a wa^Sbf MOt^ Thii% in ike 
ttMigg)esjof!ftlse flliame^ anck genuine selfr 
reproach, commenced her attRifioa iMtethe 
wm*ld^ and itr hadsoaisoe eMsntnoeil^lMJbre 
she D^oited) ofi it 

. laie^iosb of tfie^yrivewaa passed inv^d^ 
msskigtiie' metitu* cf diiimttl^ dBess^mtt* 
JMsti; but iiot ewQ) tl^ qc^^ a{q^eS9a» lie 
msboijnmimBt^ 9S ijke* MissiiiQiigwoodi^ at 
the disQoiWT* ^1^ ^ hfumaRi beiag oauld 
HinSf aii4t.ws2k:» and talk» though iktlmmt 
urow* aiijr thing, but a mUskinimfqp^; 
sndt €arolfaier w h« ftot was^ oit the* slqi 
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of ^ the' eanrie^ atigktit^^ ootdd liothdp 
x^pestiag^ Id hersielfi^^ Godd Gwb! Mi 
ncrt etren ' a: bit of Sice* on' Ae^ dfe^^ 

JmiiM^nt S^ady^IiflngwiMd'stefterj^tim 
^nnmdbw secfiiedi mora' and liknB txii» 
triAtittndf Aizzle>ETa. TUe^pdmpow 0tA^ 
eioashcw cf the'sec^mnts^;: tie ge^&oig out 
of Hie o*iti»ge^ srnd! corctfakig die broad 
jjM^qBsni^tv tvheare m ^paxtgr d£ yocmg mett 
•tKifiped t9 idai:0 obvetwitkNift oniliwn^; 
eirteEiii^ tfad emoing" ball ; sidf aieendiiig 
the M)^ vtone^i^tairaBse', idiere the seimd 
of htf own- atq>s,8t^tiQi h^-^^e itfadb 
of Inr^ entoi&e aaeiMedi to*j tfocoMpoH^ and 
alnwst «en% hwj Si»:Ml.b!itael£ iili a 

her own. Her bead" ssiranL louiiii:; asd 
tbe cfetidir of ber adme& staiiecb iSce m i^ 
iAtB^hiBomiegltkm. Sbedrda^bdrfaes srift 
poBsessioikt tihouglt eterj^thii^ r<mndihey 
wai^ m a kii«l o£<^z2d&iig 'miet $ and^tbat 
aU tibe %itres ajifeaded vqgr bci^t,*<and 
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aQ vnA an intention to tunirher into 
knockery. She dreaded that- Hie answers 
she returned to the simplest questions ware 
absurd ; and Lady Longwood'S polite, per- 
petual smile, seemed to bar like a fixed 
and Ultter lau^ of deridcm. 4^e wished 
a thousand thnes that idie was at hom^ 
again ; then Iai:^ed at hersdtf for &ar cf 
being lauded at ; and th^i felt disposed 
to weep. She knew not where ^he was ; 
it was^ like a dream. •She felt for some 
moments as if she was in the power of evil 
spirits. iShe siru^led stron^y with her 
fedings, and overcame them, but not with- 
out a solemn stipulation with her oon- 
sidence, that she would never again hazard 
herself in such society. 

She never had a future opportunity.—* 
Dinner was to be unusually early on ac- 
count of the party to the th^tre. Xady 
Longwood and li^ ^ughters stat^ting 
round the fire, went into a committee c£ 
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ladyship' will aHow me, to write a few lined 
to my aunt, to aiecimht tot my* aVseneei'V > 
^'^ C^rtmHy^ my dea^! xoU 6vdi[^' thfttwri- 
^g^able.lbv yotffs^ near^tile ire. : Your 
*Aote shall be i^tatt^tMs moment ; and ^praj 
tdl Mrs Wentworth' bow happy we are to 
"liave yotL** ^ '• '>'■' i :•'.'*.... 

Eva, not without awe, dipfifed the ^w- 
^ta^ irikto the beautifid ehiha hik-st^tid, 
-And wrdte on papier, so hig^fy gksied, she 
^nld hardly thK^ a few Mnes, to tell Mrs 
Wfenibworth whete she was. She attempt- 
ed to s[dd>t9%, but ooutinotv 
^ Mrs Wentworth iread ttie note ; compre 
lieiided tibe contents ; shook her head ; and 
told Mr Wentworth on his return, that 
!Eva dined duty without mentiotiiiig wh^re. 
In the mean ^sbe, the MM Longwoods 
had i^howed Eva to their dredsing-room, 
and ran baek to Mamma, to know what they 
were to do with her. *« Why,, my deat^! 



had Imt fotttf Hi ymix. old .tUogs ; 
Aiag.; inMir -dMbr (tr*2?-.Aa(i|g' /^iA; .iill» 
abonifkte, flad oMkedifahaiiGh, ai%Hi^,r 
HinomAdid adt-ftt, «U rdiib -1^19 ob- 

Xtakad ImciiiiataBi?'' 

** Thoe's your pink satin, myuiUxer.iM 

''J^itHiilbaiititbtaM^m!" r^«tAed-$l«' 1 
nortfk^^ra^;p«ttl^4atttlN^ ' 

Mtrfng^wtiQotiier'ivitb a Imkof a^tCHPW^ 

thmk me mad-to Afod J]|Wtlul^t»^{afd f^fM 

]iy.doJ^;4iefa9«^:y7i^jp)i9iiaty.'to M«s 
W6ntivi«Hrt|ioaitd furqi^ ili^vifUb' wlvvt-l^ 



fl(«. Your 6Mm is tmkm :gnaA obligft. 
ti«liiB>to Imr^uBde^ Md''--44Ml|r> Iicaig«roed 

<' ^laMd, feutBUm r .fwl CbroKne, '*'wlMt 
oWiipfiaite '«ita .fop* hire; to her tunde? 

]^dw w JoK to {»^$t 'Jm Jiiaoe to twt 
abiMi^^f«lve9tor«{ffM>iaad-i«ear<iSo&iQg 
but "vnuppets iup to ^tibdttbiMlt.'' 

" Good God!" said Lady Longivmd; 

tera, abd lomg^lhtftr r«temi«-^''<l5kMid 
God*<^avolili^! whait « tool jeuOB^^.-md 
-wbat oofismiie.^jsM'dor tAlk P 

Witb tt«8 tesliipfttion tttd nottric. tile 
MissXaegif^Mdc^ralttsnedtoitheidfcisine- 
room. Th^ att^n^ed «t &st «o dttisle 
!&va, %- >a datpI«or- of <th«r tflfiery, •<«nd<«ii 
afiEeeted; debate^^fehwhAt^they 'shoidd't^owr* 
thmigh duftbad bMb <H»rdiwd-^d dstah 
minodrin'thtni! setMt liwdKAir ilMli*|r<a.diy 
b^»re. Tbtn tkey M«d; to^.oi«efiito\«i«: irac 
witb ^eir advice about lier own^appcar- 



anoe. Ifoth attempts were vtdn. ^le se- 
lected the very simplest of the dresses oW^- 
ed her; took no notiee that it was too 
large for her ; airas^ed her hair in the sim- 
plest maimer ; and then ofi^red her a^st- 
ince to ihe Mhs Longwoods. The p<Mte 
young ladies laughed at her, " We could 
never dress witfaoatinamma's woman-*Fle- 
ming wiU be here cbrectfy-^Iling for her, 
Carottne." 

Enter fleming. Eva stared, was going 
to oflfer her a seat. A slight, graceful, very 
aflfected personage, with her waist up to her 
chm, a large broaidi marking the broad di- 
vision of her corset, and her short petticoats 
shewing her nice andes and silk stockings 
eight inches above what they ought to have 
been seen, l%en came on the businesis of 
Hie Miss Longwoods' toilets, — a bui^ess, 
indeed. Eva was wearied, provoked, divert- 
ed, terrified— w^^^ded by its length, provo- 
ked hy tlie imjmtience of the fair patients, 
diverted by their folly, terrified by the tre- 
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mendous sight of beings approaching to 
eternity, who seemed to put the arrange- 
ment of a ringlet in competition with all 
otlier interests, mortal and immortal. 

" This must be very stupid for Miss 
TVentworth," said Honoria, after a fretful 
^eech about the arrangement of the flowers 
in her hair. *^ . 

" Oh, not at all stupid," said Caroline ; 
^ she has got a book, you see." 

Eva had got a book — a neglected book ! 
It was a small Bible that lay on Miss Long- 
wood's table, and was regularly produced 
at the Asylum Chapel (a fashionable Cha- 
pel in Dublin,) once a week. Its gilded 
leaves had complete repose for the rest of 
the week, and very little disturbance then. 

Miss Fleming, her task being finished, 
advanced to Eva. " Sure, ma*am, you'll 
not go down that figure ! If you please, 
ma'am, allow me to assist. Such a figure ! 
Excuse me, ma'am— Look at Miss Long, 
wood's shoulders."— Eva looked and shud- 

VOL- u. K 
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dared.—" Then, ma'am, your sleeves. Look^ 
only look, ma'am, at Miss Longwood's anns 
— ^within two inches of the shouldCT,** — Fie* 
ming said, and pointed to anns so bare that 
Eva really believed they were only exposed 
thus for the purpose of being washed. A31 
her polite persuasions were tlirown away. 
The Miss Longwoods smiled in conscious 
superiority. — " A little rouge, ma'am, the 
least tinge only ; not but what I know it 
is not the thing for young ladies, but then, 
just on this occasion/' 

" Thank you. Miss Fleming," said Eva^ 
retreating ; " but, on this occasion^ I feel it 
quite unnecessary." 

And she said no more than she felt and 
looked. — Her colour, •* celestial rosy red,** 
was in a moment exchanged for her usual 
exquisite paleness--^ tint so pure, that one 
would have thought Eden had produced 
none but the white rose before the fall, wd 
the red bore the blushing mark of man's 
first degeneracy. 

The dinner bell rang. Miss Fleming was 
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fluent ill exclamation at its ringing so soon. 
Then she remembered the party to the play, 
and again pressed her offers of asiastance on 
Eva. 

EvB, thus compelled to notice her own ap- 
pearance, threw a glance for a moment on 
Miss Longwood's tall mhrror^ and turned 
away. Her first impressicm at the sight of 
her own figure^ in comparatively modem 
costume was terrOTj absolute terror. She 
had hardly looked at herself while the Miss 
Longwoods were arranging her dress, now 
she looked. The second impression wa»> 
pleasure. Her beautiful neck and arms, dis- 
played to her own view, for the first time ! 
She was astonished. She looked on herself 
as she would on a beautiful embellished poP» 
trait of herself. Evawas not so ignorant as to 
be unconscious of her pers<Hial advantages ; 
but those advantages, displayed by a mode 
of dress so new to her^ gave her almost a 
sensation of guilt She trembled at the re- 
flection of her figure. Many texts of scrip- 
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ture, many halntual feelings, nislied on her 
at this moment ; and, catching up her thick: 
shawl, slle fcdded herself so completely that 
no eye could discover her change of dress. 

Another dinner bell — ^The ladies left tlie 
dressing«room. 

The company below was not numerous, 
but they appeared a very formidable num- 
ber to Eva. She got to a seat as fast as her 
trembling feet could carry her, and suc- 
ceeded in escaping all notice till dinner- 
time. The dinner ! What a business ! The 
blaze of plate — the numerous attendants — - 
dishes, of which she did not know t\\e 
ingredients— wines,^ of which she did not 
know the names — then she saw every one 
using forks only with fish, and, with in- 
stinctive promptitude, she laid' down her 
knife, and scarce knew whether she ought 
to take it up again when she had meat on 
her plate. She had remained standing too, 
a considerable time, waiting for grace ; for 
she could not believe that a few hasty vmrds 
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muttered l^ a man in black, (just like all 
the other m^i,) who bowed his essenced 
ringlets over a dish as if he was examining 
into its merits, could be supposed an ac- 
knoMedgm^nt of the bounty of the Deity. 
She had. committed innumerable other pet- 
ty treasons against biemeanee. She had 
iw>t the happy urt of sitting at dinner ; her 
ear declined to one ; her eye fixed on ano- 
ther ; her hand slowly conveying minute 
morsels to her half-open lips ; and her head 
and heart, amid this divided attention, full 
of nothing but herself; applying her lips 
to £he edge of a wine glass, with two drops 
in the bottom of it, and slightly inclining 
her head by way of drinking healths ; and 
then taking eS a dozen of rings, and scat- 
tering the bright concision beside her jdate, 
while she immeiised the tip of ohe finger 
in the water-glass. 

She had sat down to dine as well as her 
firight wcmld let her ; but that fright was 
now increased to a pitiable degree by the 



disooyery of her artless deficiencies. She 
imagined the eyes of every one were fixed 
on her ; she fidt as if th^ had heen invited 
merdy to expose her. With this awiul 
sense of her own inferi(»ity, was mingled a 
stn»ig perception of the frivolity of the be« 
ings who were th^s looking down on her. 
Not a wGtA was uttered, which, divested oi 
its fashionable jargon, would not be in |dain 
English downright nonsense or common- 
place. When she contrasted the trifling 
subjects with the aflfected accents, and ex- 
clamations of assumed interest about them^ 
she could scarce consider the scene before^ 
her but as a scene on a stage ; and felt a 
thousand times as if she could say, " speak 
in your natural voices, and on intelligible 
subjects, and let me understand you." 

In spite, however, of her abstraction, em^ 
barrassment and diffidence, the delight with' 
which she was b^eld, at least by the men, 
might have inspired confidence into any fe« 
male but herself. 
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Lady Longwood*s quick eye caught it 
in a moment. She spoke to one of the ser- 
vants, and the carriages were annoimced 
directly. 

Eva's heart beat with terribk agitation 
as they rapidly approached the theatre. 
The tumult at the entrance was a relief to 
her. The carriages were locked to the end 
of Fowne's-street. Equipage after equi- 
page drove off, yet such was the crowd, 
that Lady Xiongwood's coachman could 
scarce advance six inches at a move. At 
length they were opposite the entrance,—^- 
were alighting amidst tiie bustle of guards, 
servants, and orange-women, the vocifera- 
tion of ^* play-bills," and the glare of lamps 
and flambeaux — ^were hurried through the 
passage— were in their box. 

The house was crowded, and the last 
bars of the overture were playing. What 
a scene for Eva ? The heat) the glare, the 
tumult, the calls on the boxkeeper, the dis- 
putes about seats, the struggles in the pit, 
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the uproar in ^ the galleries^ the tremendous 
burst from the orchestra in the full storm 
of the final chords, just below them, (for 
they were in the stage-box), reduced her 
to a state between stupe&x^tion and terror. 
She grasped Lady Longwood's arm, a»d 
panted for breatii. 

" Axe you alarmed ?" said Lady Long* 
wood, smOing. " Keep up your spirits; 
you will soon see Ma4ame Dalmatiani." 

That name recalled h^ indeed, recalled 
her to a state erf* far keeper sufieriiag, and 
sb^ felt IP a pipin^nt, how fay mgar^ ^^QHV 
site is the sense arising ftom mental, tlian 
fi*oin physical causes. 

The curtain rose — ^Eva gazed, her whole 
soul and eyes fixed on its movements. The 
opera was Artaxerxes, and Zaira appe^^ 
on the stage. The lights were down to 
represent twilight, and at first Eva could 
only see the dim glitter of her spk^did 
dress, tjiat suggested the image of a spirit 
in the shades of Elysium. But long bdbre 



the lights acrose, tbe delidbus tones orher 
voice maide Eye fed she must be be8U<» 
tiful ; and when they did, the first glance 
ivas enough — ^too mudi for hen She folt 
kll was over~^there was no hope-^her heart 
subBided-«*«sunk within her. She Mt that, 
with the ^ might, the majesty of loveli- 
ness,'' displayed in that perfect form, all 
competition was folly or frenzy. 

'< Is she not foeatttffol ?'* said tiie Mies 
Liongwoods. 

'' Beautiful,** i^qpeirted Eva, « beyond 
inmgination ; almost beytmd humanity !* 
But as she spoke, the tears etairtcfd into her 
eyes. 

The piece proceeded, and Eva grew calm^ 
but it was the calmness of despair. There 
was noticing in the opera that particiilaiiy 
alluded to the situation of De Courcy and 
Zaira; £»id she was thus i^paredany added 
enK>tion, tUl, at the commencement of the 
second act, a gentleman behind Eva said, 
k2 
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** Now she will exert herself to the utmost, 
for I see De Courcy behind the scenes.** 

Eva looked up ; saw De Courcy behind 
the scenes.. The stage^box, in Winch Lady 
Longwood sat, commanded a perfect view 
of behind the scenes on the oppodte side. 

De Courcy stood there, leaning ^igainst a 
ridcrseene, ^' his rapt soul sitting in his eyes/' 
All his powers of body and soul seemed 
concentrated into one burning look, and 
that look was fixed on Zaira. Some young 
men of his acquaintance, who were lounging 
behind the scenes, came up andattempted to 
draw his attention ; he tiirqed from themim^ 
patiently. Some pretty young actresses, whp 
were dressed, and waiting to join in the cho- 
ruses, tried to fix his attention ; he soniled 
superior on them. The opera went on: 
Zaira's powers were evidently increased^ 
increasing. Sl^ was singing con . cmore ; 
yet a particular opportunity of allusion was 
wantmg, till the duet of " For ^eel live> 
my dearest," Then Zaira, when repeating, 

8 
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** how lovely thou appearest," tamed her 
love-radiant eyes, not on Arbaces, t)ut on 
I3e Courcy, and the expression could not 
be mistaken. The audience perceived she 
$ung wiUi peculiar ondion. Eva algne felt 
at the bpttom of her wrung heart the dif- 
ference of her style, and the cause of it, 
W^hen Zaira came to the beautiful air of 
*^ X«et not rage,"— so sweet and exquisite 
T¥as her voice, that Eva could scarce re- 
press the exclamation,—" Ah, be not so 
infielting, so beautiful, so resistless ! — What 
needs it ? — I am overcome already, and so is 
be — so he must be — all this is superfluous.** 
And when Zaira came to the passage in 
the minor key, just before the ritomello, 
^* I, alas ! at once have lost father, brother, 
lover, friend,*' the piercing expression of 
her voice thrilled every heart — what effect 
had it pn Eva's! She could not restrain 
her tears at these words thus sung ; "and 
yet she felt, that the woman, who uttered 
these thrilling tones was inflicting on her 
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the ye^ losses she was drawing artifieial 
tears from others for ; tears, reei tears, i^- 
pi^y gushed into har eyes. He tvas all ^ 
her. She struggled for a mom^it, felt tlie 
struggle impossibly leaned forward, and 
wept in bitter unrestrained anguish. She 
recovered with a vident effort, and fordng 
her eyes on the stage, saw Zaira retiring 
ainid thunders of applause ; and De Courcy, 
snatching eagerly the shawl from her sar* 
vant, folding it round her with tender iswe^ 
and drawing her arm under his, attended 
her to the Green-room. After that she saw 
nothing, — all was glare, delirium. She 
heard voices Spiking to her, but could dis- 
tinguish no words; she spoke to herself^ 
but knew not what she was saying; but 
she had a frightful indefinite eonsdousness 
that she was smiling in every one*s face, 
while the smile felt to her like a convulsicm* 
The carriages were ordared. AgireatbustJe 
about setting her down,-'-«i attempt on 
her part at gratitude. She knew not what 
5 



she said, or where she was going. The ima- 
ges of the night were flashing before, around 
h» ; they seemed within her brain. She 
gazed round her — she was at last in her 
own quie£ apartm^t— «he did not know 
it — she sunk on her knees— she could not 
pray — she rose, terrified at her own feel- 
ings ; and she recollected this was the first 
day 1^ had ever, passed among bangs, 
wliere the name of God was iney^ utter* 
led^ smd among whom his exsiteiioe a|^pear* 
€d: to be utterly tofrgdtben. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Yet die that lovei him hest ia Cleapatnu-^IhtTBiK, 

How little Eva knew of Zfdra's feelingf 
or purposes ! How singular was it that each 
of them was the object of envy to the other ; 
that eadi would have given worlds to ex- 
change with the other ! Zaira, determined 
to resign De Courcy, imagined all happi- 
ness was concentred in the destiny of the 
woman to whom she resigned him. Eva, 
comparatively ignorant of life» but possess^ 
ing that tact of the heart which makes an 
idiot of experience, felt that she had lost 
his; and though ignorant of Zaira's resolu^ 
tion, scorned to accept any thing but that 
heart. But Zaira, though determined on 
resigning him for ever^ could not prevail on 
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herself to gWe up the happiness she felt in 
his society ; in the short period that was 
to precede their separation, she was resdk 
ved to ehjoy it with luxurious exagg^^tion; 
and splendi^^ voluptuousness; to dissolve 
the richest of pearls in the letter cup of 
parting, and swallow it. Zaira had courage 
and strength of soul for great sacrifices, but 
she had not that domestic resignation that 
can submit to sacrifices every hour and 
ev^y moment, and condemn the heart to 
die by inches. This accounts for her conti- 
nuing to accept even the public attentions 
of T>e Courcy, and perhaps to fed a bitter 
pleasure to the vary mc»nent when they 
were to part. Thus each of them felt as if 
they were making a sacrifice to the other ; 
a word would have decided tiieir dgstinies, 
and perhaps led to happier results, but then 
their situations forbid all commonfeation^ 
and Zaira's resolution, taken in secret, pre- 
cluded an explanation even with De Courcy. 
The morning aft^r the opera, De Courcy 
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w^t» as usual, to Zaim'«; li0*lelt an w^ 
eofnmofi depression ; and the ivordb in 
which her late performance had been an* 
nounoed, seemed to recur invc^htarily to 
his recollection, with a kind of isaehnclk^ 
indefinite impression-«-^Madatme Daimati^- 
ani, her last ofpeariEUMx m IkMin. De 
CouHT- luiew she had retired from die stage, 
but he though theiie was something Uke an 
omen in these words. She was not in \iX5t 
usual apartment; Uirough the haif-t^en 
fdkiing^doors be caught a glimpse of her in 
the next room ; she stood at a table ooters- 
ed with parchments, a candle was ligfating, 
two <n* tbree men stood near her wIkmb 
he did not kiK>w, and among them cme 
whcHn he recognised in a mcnnent ; it was 
the nmn whose hard treatmait from Mr 
Wentworth he had mentioned to Zaira, 
and been so mui^ surprised at the insen*- 
silttUty with which she listened to him. 
He compreh^ided the whole in a moment, 
and he was right He leaned against the 
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door— the mm of bigness ware so engaged 
with their papers, they did not notice him ; 
and Zaira, who had a book in her hand, as 
usual, did not notice him either. 

After some delay, her agent told her the 
papers were ready for si^^ture. She put 
a mark in her book, approadied the table, 
glanced her eye over the words, " Deed q£ 
Annuity,'' and tur|}ed to her agent with sjx 
expression of surprise and displeasure. 

The agent drew her aside for a nupme^l^ 
and txi^ to iBxplain to her^ ^ wall as his 
amazement would su#er him^ the folly, the 

madness o£ losing (as he cafied it,) l^r mo^ 
ney at six per c^it, when she might get 
ten, twelve, or fourteen for it ; and at the 
magic sound of fourteen par cent., the^lvir- 
yer actually rose on tiptoe, displaoed his 
wig in the agitaticm of his deigb^ and 
whispered iim words to jSaira, in a tone 
l^tween a whistle and a squeal, with an 
:emphatic compression of the lips invindbly 
ludicrous. 
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Zaira turned from him, without saying a 
wordy approadied the table, and made her 
meaning plain in few words, as integrity 
and benevolence never fail to do. She said, 
it was not her wish to affect relieving this 
gentleman's distress, whUe she increased it 
by usurious and consuming interest ; she 
would take his bond for the principal, and 
nothing but legal interest for the money. 

Having thus said, with a strong intellec- 
tual habit, which seemed in voluntary^ she 
took the mark out of the book, went on 
reading, and desired to be told when it was 
necessary to sign her name. A new deed 
was drawn, signed, witnessed, — Zs&jta put I 
her name to the paper, the legal men lift* 
ing up their eye^, and twisting their fin- 
gers, with feelings inexpressible. The mo- 
ney was produced, and put into the hands 
of the wretohed' man, who could not even 
then believe his eyes. He attempted to 
^ipeak, to thank her, — could not utter a 
wprd,— tried to bow, as he retired; ^idfelt 
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himself ready |o sink on his knees ;-^as he 
rushed out of the door, he ahnost fell over 
De Courey ; recovered himself, an^ his pow- 
ers of speech instantly ; grasped his hand in 
the confidence of his happiness, and poured 
out that tempest of gcatitude, which Irish 
tongues^ alone can utter, and Irish ears {done 
can bear. At the end of a speech, which 
may be spared the English reader, he re- 
peated often, ^^ I thank God, and you and 
her " It was delightful to De Courcy to 
hear Zaira's name and his Hms joined, and 
he grasped liie man% hand with eager cor- 
diality. 

The man hurried away, for he saw Zaira 
entenng. She percdved, in a moment, that 
he had been a witness to the last scene. 
There was some embarrassment on both 
sides, till De Courcy, recovering himself, 
burst into pfaises, as eloquent as passion 
opuld utter. He felt eager to magnify 
his impressions if possible. Her virtues 
se^me^ tQ furnish a ju^tificatiott of what 



he felt he could not justify t(\ himself. Zai-* 
^ ta was absent, and embarrassed ; she listen^ 
ed to him with a kind of melanpholy ab- 
straction, and then said somewhat abrupt- 
ly, " But you have promised to pass this 
evening with me ?" . 

" T^his evaiing ; no, to-morrow evening 
you menti(Hied." 

*^ To-morrow,'* repeated Zaira; ^ to»nic»w 
row ! oh, no ! that will be impossible-*** 
You nwst come to me this evening if you 
wish to see me ^^n/' 

Be Cowtsy did not take notice of tfa^e 
words, they were so rapidly uttered ; and 
he mentioned, though in a Ikinter accent;^ 
that^ he was to i^nd that evening at Mr 
Wraitworth's--*-** No matter," s^ Zaira 
abruptly ; ** you will have time enough to 
&ake anxffids there-^time enough herea^' 
t^ for ther WentworAs-T-You must come 
to me to-nigfat-w Promise me^** she add- 
ed. 

De Courcy promised, and went that 
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evening. There was a larger company 
than usual. Never was Zaira so brilliant, 
so animated ; never Jiad she looked so beau- 
tiful; yet those who were not, like De 
Courcy, dazzled beyond all power of in- 
quiry or observation, might have discover- 
ed something of excitement ; something 
artificial and exigeant in her manner ; a de- 
mand for homage about her, that appeared 
tcrtally different fi-om the usual tone o her 
conversation. 

All her talents seemed pu^ in requisi- 
tion. She sung; she played, though the 
tliemor of her hands was visible ; she con- 
versed with eager rapiffity, and seemed 
anxious to make points in every thing she 
said. The confusion of her ideas was ob- 
viou»5 but she struggled through it, dis- 
regarded it, and seemed anxious only to 
make her wit conspicuous. In all she said, 
or did, or sung, or looked, there was an ef- 
fort unusual with her; and her flashing 
eyes were turned on De Courcy every 
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moment^ with a mixture of reproach and 
sorrow which none could penetrate. It 
was after a conversation she had Jield with 
a groupe of literati on the subject of infiin^ 
tidde, as practised among the Eastern na- 
tions^ suggested by one of the engravings 
in Sir George Staunton's View of China^ 
she had widely digressed from the subject^ 
and yet gracefully recurred to it in re- 
marks on the practice, from the exposure 
of infants among the ancients, sanctioned 
by the laws of Lycurgus, and the practice 
of polished Athens and virtuous Kome^ 
(Montgomery smiled with delight,) down 
to the Chinese, who more humanely at- 
tach a gourd to the female infants they 
commit to the water, to keep them float* 
ing on the stream, in hope of their being 
saved by the Christian missionaries; and 
to the family pride which urges a similar 
practice in the East Indies, where it is 
supposed that no suitable match can be 
found for the female descendants of the 
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Rajahs, and that it was better for them to 
paish than to form an inferior connection ; 
and she added the emphatic answer of a 
Rajah, who^ on bdng ccmsulted how the 
female infants of his fiimily were to bft de- 
stroyed, replied, " It is easy to crush a 
flower in the buds" 

As she spoke, Zaira took a flower finom 
her bosom, and bent over it to hide a tear. 
In a moment aftei:, she turned away to ano- 
ther groupe, who were watching a game at 
chess^ and was deep in Indian antiquities 
and Spaiiish anecdotes^ and quotations from 
Vida's Scacchia, before the applause that 
hung on her last accents had ceased. She 
had embellished the subjtots on Which she 
was speaking with such variety of allusion^ 
such extent of information, an^such feli- 
city of Wit, tfeit the hearers were tetually 
converted mto a theatrical audience, and 
loud applauses followed every sentence. 
De Courcy turned his triumphant de* 
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roanding eyes on Montgomery, and seve^ 
ral near them spoke in raptm'es of her wit. 
" Wit," said Montgomery, " I heard no 
wit I only heard a string of allusions, 
supplied by books, with which no doubt 
the w^nan — any well-informed woman 
must be acquainted. I heard no wit ; eve- 
ry thing she said was quite plain— Kjiiite 
intelligible." 
De Courcy could not help repeating— 

*^ Men doubt^ because they stand so thick i'the sky. 
That those are stars that paint the galaxy." 

Montgomery was piqued at the quota- 
tion, resolved to disprove it, and encounter 
Zaira on some literary ground where he 
imagined ^at he must be superior. She 
was still standing near the chess-table. He 
fixed on an unfortunate subject, the total 
ignorance among the ancients of all games 
of chance. Zaira mentioned the Chorus in 
the Iphigenia of Euripides, that speaks of 
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^alamecles and another worthy playing 
with dice. Montgomery, provoked, im- 
pugned even the authenticity of Euripides, 
and appealed to Homer^ if there was the 
least mention of games of chance among 
his heroes ; and he quoted authorities 
enough to prove, that sad or merry, they 
did nothing but eat heartily, and digest 
their meals fo^i^iyyi xiyun ; and Montgo- 
mery went on to say, they could have 
little intellectual resources, when it was 
obvious they could neither read or write. 
Zaira silenced him in a moment with the 
rnfAOLTct Ai^yja, the letters of Eellerophon, 
which proved that the ancestors of the Ho- 
meric lieroes probably knew something 
about writing. 

Montgomery had nothing to say, {though 
he might have had.) He /etreated discom- 
fited ; and De Courcy could not lielp con- 
doling him on his defeat with the v/ell- 
known lines of Lo]pe Vega, which de- 
scribe, in allusion to his own name, a beetle 

VOL. II. '^ L 
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perishiug amid the fragrance of a rose it had 
presumed to hover over— 

** Audax dum Vegct irrumpit scarabesus in hpi^^ 
Fragrantis periit victus odore roysce." 

Every one applauded the application; 
every one the next moment applauded an 
air Zaira w^s singing. One would hav^ 
sdd of that brilliant evening, in the lan- 
guage of one of the first of our poets— 

" It was her blithest^ and her last" 

Musie, literature, luxury, flowets — all that 
could delight or intoxicate, prolonged the 
entertainment till a late hour. De Courcy 
«aw the Miss Longwoods to their carriage, 
and returned for his hat to the saloon where 
he had left it. Zaira was there alone, lean* 
ing against the chimney-piece, and appa- 
rently in deep and painful meditation. Not 
a trace of gaiety remain^ on her fixt fea- 



tutes. t)e Courcy approached to take hi$ 
leave*—" Have you remarked any symp^ 
toms of dejection — of grief, about me to- 
night ?^' said she hastily. 

** To-night ? Oh, no ! Never saw you 
more charming, more briUiant !^* 

" And yet $11 this nighty" said Zaira« 
Speaking with difficulty, and raanf pauses, 
" I have struggled to hide in the bottom 
of my heart, a thought— that wrings it" 

De Courcy, ama:^^ could make no an* 
iswer. Zaira made many efforts to spes^ 
in vain. At l^igth she uttered, in achoak*^ 
ed voice, " We must part to-night" 

'' Part !" 

*• Yes," said Zaira, who, now that she 
had found courage to utter one word, hur- 
ried on with eagerness—" Yes,---part, — 
the peace and honour of us both require 
it. We must part to-night" 

" Oh God! — oh Zaira! — and can you 
leave me ? Is this the friendship — this the 
promise?" and, in agopxes of supplication. 
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Dc Courcy prostrated himself before tef, 
grovdled beneath her feet, and holding up 
his locked hands, tried to express by this 
action what he had not words to utter. 

Zaira's heart was torn at this sigh^ but 
it was not moved. ** Alas T said she, " H 
must be time to part, when our parting is 
thus dreadful to both'" 

" Hoth r De Courcy caught the sound ; it 
gave him new life, new hopes. Again he 
pleaded, he implored, he wept, and folding 
his arms around her, as she sunk on a sofa, 
clung to her in an agony that made h^ 
tremble. 

** Ah, release me !" she cried, struggling 
in vain to extricate herself from his arms ; 
•* release me while I have any self-posses- 
sion, — Cleave me, if you would wish me to 
preserve my reason." 

At these words, to which De Courcy at- 
tached a very different meaning from Zai- 
ra's, be started up, and viewed her with a 
look almost of indignation. 
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Zaira^ agitata beyond the power of re- 
garding him, faintly exclaimed, — *' If you 
do not wish the parting hour to be my dy- 
ing hour, go leave me/' 

De Courcy threw cm her- a look which 
she did not see, — a look in which anguish^ 
appeal, supplication, were mingled with 
the wildest jealousy, and rushed firom the 
house like a madpoan. He tossed all night 
on a feverish bed of agony, started from a 
frightful dream late in the morning, and 
felt> for smne moments, with vague indefi-. 
nitenett^^ that something had happened 
which he trembled to recall. Then the 
fiill agony of the truth broke on him in a 
DGuoment. Zaira was about to leave Ire- 
land. He hurried on his clothes, and while 
thus employed, he could not help notidng 
his feverish frame, wastad by so many causea 
of emotion ; and the hectic, which burn- 
ing in his cheek, contrasted that deadliness 
of feature and expression which nothing 
but despair can give^ Imt which she seldom 
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^ves to youthM fea!ture«. He felt hoir 
unfit he was to plead his ovm caiu^, yet 
he hurried instinctively to Zaira^: Tiie 
hall was iull of trunks and packages^ — ^the 
servants all in bustle. De Courcy's heart 
beat almost audibly. He hurried up stairs— 
&ose well-known stairs — ^thi^ now appear- 
ed to forget his steps^«-that were soon to 
feel the steps of a stranger. He passed fixHQ 
room to room ; in a remote one Zaira wasf 
seated : She had a book in her h«nd, whidi 
die laid down at the sight of De Courey^ 
She forced, with a convulsive effort, a smil^^ 
on ha* features ; and then pointing through 
an open door to her domestics, who were 
aU employed, seemed to considw that move- 
ment BB a sufficient answer to the silent ap- 
peal of his looks. 

De Courcy, grasping her hand, wept on 
it. She withdrew it gently ; and then, ex- 
erting to the utmost her own self-possession, 
and the influence she had Over De Courcy, 
]^ attempted (and succeeded i^ her qw^^ 
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conviction, at least in the attempt) to prove 
to him the necessity of their separation^ 
She pointed out to him the dishonouraWe 
nature of their attachment, excluding ha: 
to whom his Vows w^es^juledged, and the 
folly of supposing that feelings^'T^o'taking 
of a far different character, could be divert- 
ed of their nature by being baptised by the 
liame of friendship. As she spoke on this 
su^^ct, her vmce failed her, for she remem- 
liCTed iiito what illusions she had been led 
by the feeling her faultering tones tried te 
^^nd^ttm ;— then she C(^ect6d he^ voice, 
acquired some degree of firmness, and at*- 
tempted to speak of his future union with 
Eva, and to suggest some advice that might 

be (her voice failed utterly there,— sh6 

recovered it with a determined effort) con*- 
tribiitory to his future happiness. 

•* Inspire your beautiftil wife," said she, 
^* with a taste for literature ; it will supply 
the want of charms, should her's decline, as 
they may; it will atone for the want of 
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^^^^ ^fcen it witters, as it niusC AsA 
5^erDpea^€Y* with toi^i^^ ^lacuthn^ ^^ 

r^ Courcy felt how fer he soon, must be 
Aearing such accents for ever. AX\ 

^t miserable day and evening he sat al- 
0,ost at her feet, gasping for, recording in 
|jis soul every word she uttefed, scarce dar 
ring to breathe hitnself, lest he might lose 
something he panted to treasure ia his 
heart's core, yea, in his •* heart of hearts."* 

Towards evening, she had announced 
that her departure was to take place ; as it 
approached, Zaira became unable to speaks 
or De Courcy to listen; — they walked 
through the spacious rooms together in ut- 
ter silence, but they heard and felt, (and 
their short shudderings every moment made 
each other feel) the sound of the servants' 
feet ; the inquiries, the orders, the " note of 
preparation ;" the very knocks at the door 
with articles ordered from tradesmen^ made 
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^em look on each other with an unutter- 
able expression. Those oeased at length, 
tJie hurried step of a solitary domestic was 
idl that folk>wed ; even that ceased soon ; 
they could bear, the melanchcdy ticking of 
tiie dock below ; then they heard the beat- 
ing of each other's hearts, numbering the few 
moments they were to pass together. What 
a contrast to their last meeting ! and in that 
very room. Silence, darkness, grief, had 
aucceeded to that brilliant display of ge- 
nius, talent, and passion, that had illumina- 
ted it a few, so few hours before. To each 
other they appeared like spectres wander- 
ing amid the scenes of their former happi- 
ness. 

, 2^ra felt some e(flbrt necessary for both 
of them, and she hastened to make it ; it was 
a reli^to crush down the single agonizing 
feeling of her heart, and beat it into frag- 
ments, if possible. She attempted to di- 
vide and distract her thoughts ; she took 
down some books, and was shocked to find 
L 2 
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that the lints wandered before her without 
distinction ; then she eagerly seized on one 
whose lines, thou^ she couldno longer re^ 
them, she remembered well, — ^it was a vo^ 
lume c£ Scotfs exquisite poetry, which« 
dhortly after De Courcy's first acquaintance 
with her, he had read to her ; and, as his tl*. 
mid and appealing feeling gradually kindled 
with her's, she had marked with rose leavea 
every passage his reading made del%htful } 
and now, on opening it, she found every 
page filled with those leaves. The wither«i 
ed flowers fell fast firom the pages as she 
opened them, faded memorials of hours tui 
brilliant as they-— — Zaira wept 

De Courcy caught the book from het^i 
^ My life Resembled these pages,'' said he» 
** when you strowed its hours with roses— ^ 
now" — and he shook the pages, as Ihe 
dead leaves dropt silently on the carpet-* 
''Now**— 

Zaira could not speak; she attempt* 
ed to pass him, for she saw some valuable 
books in which she had written his name. 
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and which she hoped to sooth him by of* 
fering to him. 

As she past on, her shawl swept the 
strings of her harp ; they returned a me- 
lancholy, desolate sound. De Courcy caught 
it, and wildly importuned her ** for a Ifest 
song.'* She attempted to comply with his 
wish ; sat down, toudied her harp with a 
trembling hand, and struggled to crflect 
voice for some short simple air. 

At that moment De Courey, almodt un- 
knowing what he did, opened the book 
J^aira had jurt closed, and read in the first 
page, Ihies that he hittiself had written there 
ftom Bum».— ^ 

" Had we nevei loved so kindly^ 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met and never parted. 
We had ne'er been broken-hearte^'^ 

He read these lines aloud ; his voice fail* 
ed at the last line. Zaira was weeping tod. 
He fell at her feet in sflent agony ; sho 
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Struggled in vidn to repel him ; a tide of 
recollections overflowed her heart ; she 
w^t in Utter but luxurious agony. * * 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The weakness of the 
moment was over. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
She rose hastily, and pointed out to him the 
books, the paintings, which she wished him 
to retain as memorials of her affection. De 
Courey scarce raised fais-head to mark them; 
and then, falling back oti the sopha» and 
hiding bis face with his hands, tried to 
choak his audiUe sobs. 

Zaira made a last effort to touch, and 
to console him ; she had reserved it for 
the last. She took from a small cabinet her 
own picture, suspended it from a Hack rib- 
bon, and hung it round his neck. 

De Courey kissed it with melandioly 
tenderness, and, gazing on it, repeated^ 
" But these lips cannot speak to me." 

" What can I give more T sfud Zaira, 
pale and agitated. 

" Give me yomselfr exclaimed De Cour- 
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cy, folding his trembling «nns around bet 
as sbe stood before him. 

'^ Impossible T said Zaira,. gasping foe 
breath to speak; ^* impossible! you are 
engaged to another, I could not love you 
so rnucb^ if I * did not love your honour 
more J" 

** I am not engaged. I renounce all en- 
gagements, all liei^ all oY^ectMr but you. — 
Resign me, and I resign life*— perhaps in 
your presence ; but let no vain belief of 
another object possess your mind — you or 
the grave must be my dioice — do you der 
cdde for me,!' 



It would be needless to say how Zaira 
decided. But neither the ravings of hope 
or of despair could extort from her a con^ 
sent to an immediate union. She resolved, 
even in this exigency of her fedings, to 
try to develope his character ; to enlarge 
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his mind ; and to fix his heart. She pro- 
posed that they should visit the continent 
as strangers, and, at the end of a year, if his 
feedings remained unaltered, she— 

As he was rapturously hurrying her to 
Ihe carriage, a letter was put into his hands. 
He glanced at it, crushed it together, hut 
put k into his bosom. 

ZdotSL trembled from head to fbot ; it wai 
ft female hand ; it was a last farewell from 
Bva. They hurried to the carriage. The 
kixgy the s^/bil, stood on the pavement ; the 
servants, regarding her as a common men- 
dicant, had not driven her away. She rush- 
ed before ^aira, and exclaimed, " You are 
going, then, going together ? There is 
curse on you ; the curse of the earth where 
ye tread ; tte curse of the sea where ye 
mil ; the eurse of the winds and of the wa- 
ters ; and my curse, bitterest, loudest, last :-' 
and she fdl on her knees cm the pavement 
befcn^ them. 
The servants socm forced her away. Zaira 



was too much agitated from other causes to 
notice her ; but on De Courcy the perpe- 
tual hauntings of this singular being were 
beginning to make a strong impression. 
He recollected, that after recognising her 
at Bray, he mentioned it to Mr Went- 
worth, and pressed the necessity of having 
her apprehended, to discover the cause of 
the extraordinary circumstances, under 
which he had first met £va. 

JVfr Weiftworth positively declined it» 
and seemed uneasy at the revival of the 
circumstance. With Zaira akoj, this mys- 
terious hag speared acquainted. Myst^ 
Oil mystery — ^under these melancholy aus- 
pices theur journey to the «outtnent CfWiT 
m^^o^d, 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

Tears that delight^ and sighs tlutt 
Waft to hearen— 

> POF«. 

The day, the eventful day, that Be Cour- 
cy called on Zaira to take his last leave erf 
her, he felt a wild determination to re- 
sign Eva for ever. He felt lost to all hap- 
piness ; he disdained to retain any possiHe 
share of it, to save a single fragmait from 
the wreck. With a kind of splenetic des- 
peration, he resolved to make a sacrifice of 
the only means of happiness in his power to 
that which he never could attain, and show, 
in this frightful defiance of earthly good, 
an insensibility to all, but that which liis 



imagination represented as the first and 
last^ and only one. He wrote> before his 
visit to Zaira^a line to. Eva;, his heart yf^ 
agonized while he wrote it ; but that is a 
wretched apology. The note contained 
these words : " Ev£^, I am a wretch ; for- 
give me, if you can ; forget me, if you will." 
Therenvere some other expressions equally 
incoherent, but neverthelj^ss equally intellir 
gible. 

The note came. Eva received — read it— - 
let it fall on her lap — toek it up-r-could not 
read the lines — ^gasped for breath in vain--*- 
felt a mist spread over her eyes — wished f<nr 
some one to speak to her« though unable to 
speak herself; and, finally, sinking into a 
kind of senseless, horrible rigidity of fr^pev 
she retained all her recollection, and rolled 
about her stj:£wned eyes tp try if the?e werp 
any witnesses of her weaknesa*. 

The agony was soon over ; Mrs Went^* 
worth, who was in the room, saw it»,and 



*ang for the servants, — ^Eva was removed, 
and Ae note dropt from her nerveless hand. 
Mrs Wehtworth caught it up, and i^ead it ; 
and, in the impulse of a feeling with which 
her better, her religious feelings for the 
moment contended in vain, fluhg it on 1^ 
ground, and trampled on it — ^^* Wretch, 
poor misguided miserable wretch !" she 
exclaimed ; then, recovering herself, she 
took it up, asked pardon of the Deity fof 
this short indulgence of her worldly feel- 
ings, and tried to force herself to read it 
When she had done so several times, sh6 
still scarce could compel her honest, pure, 
and lofty mind to admit the idea of sudi 
Imseness, such levity, such cruel treacheryj 
as Aese lines betrayed. 

After a long struggle with feelings that 
were not the less painful from their no- 
velty, for Mrs Wentworth knew little of 
worldly characters, and nothing of world- ' 
ly jpassiopj^ her mind begai^ to flow in its 
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habitual channel; and frequen^ alie thanlc^. 
ed Heaven, that had saved Eva firom aa 
union with a bemg so unworthy of hen 
She reproached herself, for having been 
led, by her partiality for her nieee, to 
adopt his cause, or plead in^his behalf; 
trembled at the danger to which Eva had 
been exposed ; and then, as her feeing* 
rapidly fluctuated, she shuddered at the 
thought, that the heart had been too dose* 
\y locked to his to bear th^ 'tik>w that se- 
vered them without breaking, when that 
blow was dealt by his aum hand. 
* She fdt mudi mis^, too, Jfrom thie ap- 
prehended reproaches of her husband 5 the 
persecution of Macowen, proud of her mi* 
aery, because he had predicted it ; the per*- 
secuticm of the whole party. AH their pro- 
phecies were fulfilled*'--an the means of theii^ 
querulous sagadty echorf and re-echoed in 
her ears. " I said so— I knew it**-I always 
Wf^ sure it nmst be so,** Those pfan^ses, 
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which extorfc a tribute, a misemhle tribute 
to our prides from the wretchedness- we m^. 
•ult, while we pretei^ to deplore it. 

Mrs Wentworth was much distressed ; 
but she had a resource in her distress ^ tbsil 
the world knew not o£" She retired to 
pray, and, in laying open her heart to tho 
great Searcher of all, she began to feel that 
it was a small thing to be judged of man*s 
ju^riiiait.. The calm she had thus attained 
9,h^ zyyph^ to^eonuHiniicate, if possible, to 
Sva ;: bdt she had too much sense to. atr 
tempt it too soon.. She left her to herself 
the remainder of that day ; but earnestly 
lifted up her heart in prayer for this young 
suiFerer-^er heart ; for when her lip3 mo- 
ved| the eflfort was convul^ve, her v.oiee was 
dioaked, and the tears rushed intti her eyes„ 
Ipng unused to shed them. 

The day went off better than she ex- 
pected; Wentworth came hmne, but he^ 
c^me ^Jpne. Macowen,,nor any one else:— i 
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no ** damn'd good-natured friend," "WM 
with him. 

Wentworth had heard of De Courcjr's 
leaving Ireland with Madame Dalmafiani ; 
l)ut fortunately he felt so mudi elated by 
harving the news to tdl (as4ie thought) first 
to his wife, and next by the ample perspec- 
tive expanded to his view of opportunities 
for strictures, lamentations, denunciations, 
spiritual send temporal, that he was actually 
ma kind ofspleneticgeod humour. There 
was a singular contrast between his inward 
said outward feelings on this occasion ; 
something like the exoteric and Coterie doc- 
trine of the ancient philosophers, one Ian- 
guage for the enlightened, another for the 
unenlightened. His outwaJ:d man was Kke 
the prophetic scroll, ^ lamf^ntation, and 
mourning, and woe." His inward man was 
all triumph in his own sagacity, and in that 
of his godly fnends, •* who had foreseen 
all ;" and in the solemn anticipation of the 
many breakfasts, dinners, and tea-parties. 



where he WQuld eat and drinks and pi*£^jri^ 
and exhort, and foretell every thing that 
had happened, and many thmgs that neveif 
would happen. 

Mrs Weiitworth> as soon sfi she saw hftn^ 
put X)e Courcy^ letter mto his habds^ and 
twned »way to oopoepl the feelings^ whose 
fitfee she stni^ed with in vain. She wept 
bitterly* most Ijittaiy, but silently^ while 
Wentw(»^h rettd th^ letter. She could not, 
91 the sinoerity qf h0r heart, imagine that 
Wrat^orth knew it all before ; and took 
the lettw merely that he might give a 
stropget e4^t to his outset. — It began-— ^ 
Mrs Wentworth was ]^epared for it : she 
knew it would be " full of sound and fury^ 
signifying nothing/'-— He commenced with 
the passage from th6 Epistle to the Corin^ 
thians, which he h^ quoted the day T)e 
Courey's inauspicious proposals were made^ 
and they sadly justified the application^ 
Then he wait on, unanswered; (and in- 
deed unatte&d^d to,) t^l he cape to the 
8 



text in St Jolm^ whicU be quoted tg prov^ 
the cause of De Courcy's apostacy— " They 
went out from us, l^ecause they were not 
of us " This he repeated with marked em* 
ph^sis ; and it may be jyesumed, he felt 
considerable relief from the Repetition, as 
it was continued with the punctuality of 
minute guns, during the remainder of that 
day and night, smid the greater part of the 
two following. 

During this period, lEva did not .ap- 
pear, nor did Mrs Wentworth intrude 
on hex. The third day she came down, 
and engaged in domestic occupation^ just 
as usual, but she looked dreadfully pale* 
Even Wentworth, prepared for angry ex* 
postulation under the name of exhortation, 
was moved by her pale looj^ and was si- 
lent — ^mercifully silent. Mrs Wentworth 
tried calmly to engage her in her former 
habits and pursuits. Not a word was spo- 
ken on the sulgect by uncle^ aunt, or niecfe ; 
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and the family soon returned to their usual 
quiet course of life. 

Almost immediately on the receipt of 
De Courcy's letter, Eva answered it ; and 
This answer he received just as he was iset- 
ting out with Zsura. — ^It was as follows :«— 



Letter from Eva to De Courcy. 

"I answer yo\ir letter, because 1 feel to 
do so will remove a pressure from my heart, 
whicTi has almost crushed it since I read 
your's. You liave renounced me then — 
w^ould you had done iso before ! before pain 
(extreme perhaps,) was mingled with tihe 
shame, which even the humblest female 
must feel at the thought of being reject- 
ed. Had I never seen you, I had ne- 
ver been unhappy ; why then is my heai*t 
thus torn, when I am about to l)id you 
farewell ? 



^ 1 will wipe away a few tears, and tiien 
try to tell you why I write to you* I 
write not to reproach^ but to thank you ; 
to bless you— yes, bless you, fiw having, 
though at the riik of my life, dissipated an 
illusion that might have been fetal to my 
everlasting peace. I tremble yet at the 
danger into which you alone could have 
led, and from which you alone could have 
rescued me. I do not see its extent yet, as 
I ought to do; but I shall see it, I trust, 
more clearly and more thankfully every 
day, — ^when the oppression <rf my heart 
abates. 

** In loving you, (who saved my life, and 
who appeared to me in a light so dazzlkig 
to tihe imagination and the senses), I was 
heginumg to lave the world. Beginning,^ 
Oh I had more than begun,— I knew not 
how far I had wandered. The love of file 
world was stealing on me under the dis« 
guise of a conformity to your wishes,~a 
cultivation of your taste,— the wish to please 
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you, (which I began to view as a duty,) was 
only a refinement on the wish to please my 
own worldly feelings. I already made light 
of the sobriety of mind, and simplicity of 
manner, that becomes the disciples of Christ, 
when put in. competition with the hope of 
pleasing- you, I wished for gay attire, for 
worldly society, for the cultivation of those 
powers in iiterature and music, which I 
heard you praise. I felt a kind -of mgrati- 
tude to the life from which I had derived 
•o much happiness, mid was^ anxious to di- 
versify, its monotony, because it was irk- 
some to you, — so sincere, so simple, sa dan- 
gerous was my devotion to you. Think of 
the sacrifice I made of my habits, and feel- 
ings, and duties, when I went to the thea- 
trey because you were there. You did not 
solicit me, it is true; you did not even 
know I was there ; but had I not known 
you were, what power could ever have 
brought me withki its walls! .How far 
^his influence might have extended X know 
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Hot ; too fer already for my peace here, and 
perhaps, had I been united to you, too far 
for my peace hereafter. If I could already 
Slake such sacrifices to you, what limit 
would there Have been to them, when in- 
clination assumed the aspect of duty, and 
all the rebellious feelings of my worldly na^ 
ture would have pleaded under the names o^ 
conjugal ^virtues ! As a married woman, I 
would-have-**^ cared for the things of the 
world, that I. might please my husband.'' 
There is. always a propensity in our hearts 
to worldly indulgence, and when this is 
Strengthened by thi voice and example of 
him we love, who can resist its seductions ? 
I should have complied with your taste in 
dresSt in>company, in conversation, in ha- 
Uts, in 'Conformity to the world, and still 
the gaudy carriage " would have borne me 
onee a wetk to Bethesda Chapel, the ghost 
of what I was,"— a withered, lifeless profes- 
sor, dingmg to a creed, while I apostatised 
from pii^ctice, " having a form of godliness, 
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but denying the power thereof.^ This I 
would have been, and firom this you have 
snatdied me, with a harsh but mereiful 
hand. Let no female, who makes a s^ow 
profession of the religion Si Christy eFer 
consent to unite harself with oxtt who does 
not join ber in religious sentiments ; Ms 
conversion is very doubtful, but her apos- 
tacy is almost certain. The horriUe an* 
gulsh that strode throu^ me like an, amnr 
of fire, (an arrow that no human hand can 
draw), on reading the lines in which you 
resign nae, brou^t cosiviction to my hearts 
No human hemgcan^ withoitta crime^ 9mf* 
fer io much Jar another^. I tremble at it yet 
The world wouM tremble if I could express 
it in words. No such feeling should ever 
be fdt, except for apostacy firom God, for 
desertion of his gospel, for abandonment of 
our immortal interests. All this I was 
guilty of, yet, in my misery, I was con- 
sck>us only of the loss of you. Alas ! 
how much suflfering is stUl before^ me, in 
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stsruggting to regain that path from Mrhich 
I wandered for you, and to which, though 
you led me from it, you cannot lead me 
back ! I feel like Qne^ who, misled by a 
false guide, sees the torch extinguished 
i^hen it was burning brightest, and has io 
feel her way back in darkness and alone. 
Oh ! how many floods of tears, what ago- 
nies of prayer, what self-humiliation, what 
self-reproach are before me (and all how me- 
rited,) before I regain the path I have lost ! 
The shades of paradise no longer can shel- 
ter me ; I hear the voice of God walking in 
tlie shades of the evening, and tremble at 
his summons. Alas 1 wiU he accept a heart 
that a mortal has rejected-rdoubt and dark- 
ness are on me now. I sometimes question 
whether I ever knew the truth as it is ii> 
Jesus, or walked with God in spirit and in 
truth ; such is the consequence of falling 
frcMn God. I mistrust my own sincerity, I 
even doubt that I ever was sincere ; how 
con I rely on a heart that deceived me on 
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its fint toaipta^on ? My very, wanderings 
seem to m» moxe real ikanmy wkh ^re- 
turn, and I feel as if my repentance W€ate 
hypocrisy. 

** It is useless to descpbe to you feelings 
which you cannot enter into; if. you eooid, 
I should have suffered less. Rel^i^fi^n^er 
could have betrayed me to the misMy! that 
passi(m has^ It is very cmel of men to at- 
tach themselves to religious femidei^ wi^ 
out any participation, in. ihe smtiments 
which they deprive tiiem of, andlesire than 
only wretchedness in exchange* The world, 
deprived of the only charm it possessed in 
the eyes of tiiehr victims, can ^ve them no 
comfort, and the anchor of futurity tremldes 
in their grasp. 

^' Alas ! it would not have been thus with 
your beautaftilltaliuar; h» disrms and her 
genius, the homage to whidiishe is accus- 
tomed, the w<^ld in whidi she lives, moves, 
and has her being, must for ever pnevrat 
her giving hersdf up to an exdusiiQe ienti- 



ment^ or an individaal direct. If you de- 
serted her this nighty bow many resoorees 
would she still have ? — But I have none. 
Could she resign tlie world for you, would 
not the wwld console her for your absence ? 
But you were the w wkl to ine. You were 
very wrong in thkiking that the sinq^ieity 
of my habits and diavactar, and the edd- 
ness of my infflinel*s> were indicatioha of a 
want of ieeling ; ^ey were not. F^iuqK 
women of such a chamoier carniot embeffidi 
the triumphs of passion^ but tibey eetn ago- 
nise in its defeat; they are fimmd rather 
to suffer than to enjoy, and it i^ you who 
have fixed my destiny for the fisrmer. 



^ Po not imagine for a moment that 
these Imes are written with a hope, witlian 
intention of fwiiflfiig^ you.— Oh no! I have 
suffered too much— If yon were at my feet 
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this moment, I could not spurn you, but T 
would not raise you — 



^ Still less think of what I cannot tKooe 
—that the hand you have resigned will ever 
be given to another. (% no ! I feel even 
in injustice, you cannot be so unjust ; ui 
desertion, you cannot be so cruel— you can- 
not—but I have done. Believe me there 
is no sacrifice in this— it costs us little to 
make a resolution, which we know we have 
not long to keep. Every line that I write, 
a voice seems to call to me, '' Bid him fare- 
well, and return to your God." I will try 
to obey it. Oh how stnnig the contrast be- 
tween us at present ! I am about to return 
to the existence you thought so gloomy 
and monotonous, and which even / feel so 
now. I shall be present at sermons, of 
whidi I hear not a word; sing hymns. 
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without knowing tibe vrotds t ting, or fe^ 
ing thdr xx^ning ; Htten to ^ oonTer- 
sation of irii^ous people^ without know^ 
ing what they say ; still struggling, as if 
through a dream, to reoovar a s^ise of tiie 
reality of my situation. Oh, the ways of 
religion are wedry whai we have lost its 
spirit ! Such is the life before me-^It may 
please God tiiat a ray of light will break in 
upon the gloom in which I am plunged. 
Perhaps it may be deigned to me^ when I 
am engaged in prayer ,/{>r yoif. How differ- 
ent, in the eyes of the world, is your desti- 
ny from mine ! — ^you go to all that the wodd 
calls felicity«-4ntflUeetual luxurjr , and mu- 
tual passion, in a lovely dimate, and amid 
" troops cf fiiendsi" while I am ld% to die 
in solitude ; yet I am happier than you, for 
I have injured no one — ^no cry of a broken 
heart is ringing in my ears. 

" I remember a story you once told me, 
of a kii%«. who, making his escape with his 
son acrpsjf a' piece of water from his ent- 
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mies, had his boat overturned. The son 
cried to his Afther to save him ; the fiither 
saved himself^-biit never forgavi^ himself— 
and at the moment of his deatb, continued 
to repeat ia agony, ** Father, save me-T 
The words of his dying son — ^words which 
had never ceased to ring in his ears, whic^ 
rung in them still even then. May my 
last words never echo thus ia your ears ; 
yet if you should hear tl^m, they will be 
lifting your name to Heaven. 



" Even thus I have one consc^tion — ^it 
was you who deserted me. I think my 
heart must have broke before I could have 
resigned you. 



^* I am now writing in a room in which 
you have been so often.— I look at every 
abject which recalls your image, without 
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kaying the power <^ recalling yourself. I 
feel an agony, which even you wpuld pity 
me for. Tfat books which you gave me, 
and which I arranged so as to meet your 
eye ; the flowers which I collected, because 
you' loved them ; the harp which I placed 
in sight, to remind ydu that/, too, hoped to 
sing for you — ^all these objects a^e around 
me, and I do not think that a sword thrust 
into my heart could give me more actual 
pain than their simple sight. What plea* 
sure they gave me once, when I ent^^ 
this- room only to pray ! This pain, how- 
ever, must «oon abate. I know it must, 
from its hornble force— ^it will grow milder, 
or it will be less-fek, as my strength gra- 
dually declines. 



** I hadaccustomed myself to watch your 

knocks at the door ; /a<fer^ they were very 

infrequent, and then I watched them closer. 

"^They made an ^ra in my day ; now when I 
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hear a knock, my heart beats still, but it li 
only fix>mhftMt, and habit (en* any thing else)' 
cannot make it beat much lon^r. 



** You win return in spring ; in spring, 
you will be back with your triumphant 
beautiftil bride : perhaps you Will visit this 
room from some lingering feeling ; you will 
see the flowers, the books, the music, you 
once loved, all in theirplace, where you for 
merly wished to see them ; and perhaps you 
will ask, where am /. — " I earned says flie 
eastern tale you told me, ** to Ae tombs of 
my friends, and asked where are they ? and 
edio answered. Where V — 

Eva. 
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